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“Ditto helped cut shipping 
time in half!” 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


This is the time to save time! Do it with Ditto! So 
important are Ditto Systems to saving time that, 
everywhere, industries are reporting production 
records due to Ditto one-typing systems. One 
shipbuilder is making ship production history by 
constructing 40 ships from ove set of Ditto records. 
Practically every war plane in service was built 
through Ditto’s assistance! No matterwhetheryours 
is a prime or subcontract, you can do the job faster 
and without errors if you employ Ditto Systems! 


DITTO SERVES ALL OPERATING PHASES! 


PRODUCTION departments depend on quick, accurate 
action. Get orders into the shop 36 hours faster using the 
Ditto Parts Order Method. 
PURCHASING departments find Ditto Systems are tre- 
mendous time savers. Ditto prepares bid requests, purchase 
orders, delivery requests through ove writing! Gets raw 
materials into your plant ten days earlier. 
PAYROLL records can all be obtained through ove single 
writing with Ditto Systems. Eliminates re-writing—is 
positively error-proof! 
ORDER-BILLING... Ditto does the job faster and with 
greater accuracy. All order and shipping copies, all in- 
voice copies and sales analysis slips are obtained from 
a single typing ofa single sheet. 
xk * 
DITTO MACHINES are available only to 
war industries—no restrictions on supplies, 


DITTO, Inc., 637 §. Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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KIPLINGER—W ASHINGTON’S GLOOMY PROPHET Eugene Whitmore 


Next Month 


WaN¥ companies are reluctant to tell 
f post-war plans in specific terms 
ecause they believe that competitors 
vill be unduly warned. While there is : ; 
nuch truth to this claim, some com- Finp AND DeveLop Human VALUES Robert H. Stuebing 
panies are willing to announce post- 

var plans at this time, and we have p — 
bles aneuas taletmalion on the Forp Moror’s MoprernNizeEp PayroLtt Metuops R. G. French 
subject to show they are going to 


Finp Curonic OFFENDERS TO CuT ABSENTEEISM 


Wuat Asout DismissaL WaGEs? 


strike boldly into the post-war period 
with startling plans all ready for ac- 
tion. A report on these plans is now 
ing prepared for an early issue. OrricE MANAGEMENT IN WAR 


Tac-Writinc PLan Cuts Costs W. G. Graf 


CONSIDERABLE progress is being made 

in office mechanization despite the Human REvations IN Business 
freezing of most office equipment. The 
report in this issue on the Ford pay- 
roll methods is a good example. Our 
reporters have smoked out several 
ther equally interesting jobs and will NEw SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
report on them soon. 


SystEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


\ new feature which we think will be Business Tips 

of considerable practical value to 

readers will be included in the April : . 

issue and will run_ intermittently New Books ror Executives 

through the year. “No fair” telling 

vhat it is going to be. $3.00 a YEAR; Sincie Corres, 35 Cents 
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Planning Post War 
Plant Expansion ? 


Investigate the Resources 
and Industrial Advantages 


of WEST VIRGINIA! 


West Virginia is playing a big part 
today in industry's after-the-war plans 
for expansion! Rich natural resources 
and convenient location recommend 
it as the “State of Industrial Oppor- 
tunity.” Here are excellent plant sites, 
efficient transportation, skilled and un- 
skilled native-born labor, a healthful 
climate the year ‘round. Write on your 


business letterhead for complete in- 
formation about West Virginia —or 
for specific data about any particular 
localities that interest you. 
Bituminous coal, silica, 
a gas, petroleum, water 
»s ; 

Ks power and hardwood tim- 
ber are all available here 
and development. 

TRANSPORTATION 
West Virginia’s network 
of rails, highways, and 
shipments to ‘Eastern, 
Northern, Southern and 
Midwestern markets. 
RECREATION 
Parks and Forests are 
convenient centers for 
wholesome, invigorating 
recreation—relaxation that 
bodies. 
WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
Box 7, Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
for wide industrial use 
rivers permits overnight 
West Virginia’s State 
revives tired minds and 


Coal and Chemical Center of 
the Nation 
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An Australian Likes 
Our Reviews 


To the Editor: 

One of your most valuable columns is 
“New Books for Executives” and candid 
comments, as it is one of our few avenues 
for keeping ourselves well posted. We 
often send for copies for our own busi 
ness library. Don’t discontinue it because 
of the war—F. J. Bray, Ingham’s, North 


(Quee nsland, Australia. 


Mr. Bray: We hope you will have 
more time for reading since the United 
Nations forces sent those twenty-two Jap 
warships to the bottom of Bismarck Sea. 


Wants Information 
On Letterheads 


To the Editor: 

Quite some time ago I saw an adver 
tisement in your magazine for an imita 
tion engraved letterhead. Will you kindls 
supply me with the name of the com- 
Rosey, Los Angeles, 


pany ?— Epwarp 


California, 


Mr. Rosey: I don’t recall anyone ad- 
vertising imitation engraved letterheads 
in American Busrness recently. How- 
ever, we do have several people who ad- 
vertise lithographed and engraved letter- 
heads from time to time. 

One of the largest producers of litho- 
graphed letterheads is the Universal 
Lithographing Company, 4313 W. Diversey 





Nahin Phot 
vravure Company, 352 Fourth Avent 
New York City, also produces engray 
letterheads. I would suggest you get 
touch with one or both of these cor 
panies for samples of their products 


Trucks With a War 
Message 


To the Editor: 


Parkway, Chicago. The 


Several months ago, I think it 
last summer, I saw in one of the issi 
of American Business a picture ot 
semi-trailer truck, the entire side pa 
of which had been painted into a hn 
poster showing a soldier in attack p: 
tion with outstretched bayonet, and 
appropriate slogan. 

The picture was not in connection w 
any article or story—just the pict 
with a few lines of explanation (a 
commendation for the idea). 

I have given away my copy of 
issue and would much appreciate it if | 
could supply me with tear sheet—I wor 
like to make use of the same sort 
idea in painting one of my trucks n 
week.—C. V. 
Rite Bake ry, Chickasha, Oklahoma, 


LEONARD, proprietor, Ba 


Mr. Leonarp: We believe you m 
have been thinking of some other ma 
zine, aS a search of our issues as 
back as January 1942 fails to reveal s 
an illustration. However, your letter 
brought up a subject we think woul: 
of interest to our readers, and we 
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herefore planning to obtain several pho- 
ographs of trucks painted with patriotic 
nessages or pictures, and will include 
hem in our next issue. 


A Rap on the Editor's 
Knuckles 


lo the Editor: 


I am compelled to protest against the 
tatement attributed to me on page 10 
f your issue of February 1943 that “The 
otal salaries of every person who en- 
oyed an increase are to be disallowed 
s operating expenses.” That statement is 
bviously incorrect as a matter of law. 
have never at any time made such a 
iatement.—Joun M. Crimmins, attorney, 
coppers Company Legal Department, 
ittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Crimmins: Please accept our sin- 
ere apologies for misquoting you in the 
rticle in our February issue. We find 
hat we inadvertently omitted the neces- 
ary condition in paraphrasing the state- 
nent from the report of your recent 
iddress. The sentence should have read, 
‘The total salaries of every person who 
njoved an increase are to be disallowed 

operating expenses—unless the em- 
loyer is prepared to present to the gov- 
rnment auditors full and 
ustification for such 
siven.” 


“Yes, We Have No 
January Issues” 


lo the Editor: 


acceptable 


every increase 


| have recently been selected as Middle 
lennessee District Chairman of the Field 
evelopment Division of the Post-War 
Planning Committee. My attention has 
een called to your January 1943 issue of 
\mericaAN Business. This issue outlines 
he program very completely and I am 
nterested in securing fifty copies of this 
W. B. Evans, president, Tennessee 

Manufacturing Co., Nashville, 


ssue, 
namel 


ennessee, 


lo the Editor: 


I want to assure you that we greatly 
ppreciate your interest in the Committee 
for Economic Development and the space 
iat you devoted to its activity in your 
inuary issue of American Business. | 
vould appreciate it if you would send 
1c two copies of this particular issue, if 
ou have them available—R. A. Ricu, 
mmittee for Economic Development, 


Vashington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: We are very sorry to an- 
uunce we are unable to fill your orders. 
(jur January issue is entirely sold out, 
ul we have only a few copies of the 
ebruary issue. A large number of busi- 
essmen wanted to distribute the Janu- 
y issue to their friends to promote a 
der understanding of the aims of the 
mmittee for Economic Development to 
iich we entire 


devoted almost the 


huary issue. 
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“Mr. Hayes would 
know—but he’s in 
Washington today’ 


“Yes, sir, I'll have him call you tomorrow. . 


’ 


. . Whew! It’s sure embarrassing when you 


can’t give a customer a simple piece of information. Makes a poor impression, too. 
Why can’t the boss let me know what’s apt to come up while he’s away? Next time 
I’m going to ask him for some written instructions to go by.” 


“Mr. Hayes, if you’d put more things in 
writing, I could handle the work better 
when you’re away. This little book shows 
office-tested forms that will help us— 
forms that gather information, organize 
it and follow a job through. Our printer 
can adapt them to our set-up easily.” 





TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets . . . How 
to avoid “junk heap” desks 
... How to get in- 
formation, pass 

along orders and 
instructions, check 

results and re- 
sponsibility. 

Send for these 


free helps now! Pleas 








Name 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
send “Recipe for an Orderly Desk” and “How to 
Design a Business Form.” If you use an office duplicator, 
check kind: 


Effective printed forms need the right 
paper. Better paper comes from better 
paper machines. For 40 years Hammer- 
mill has maintained staffs for engineer- 
ing development and chemical research. 
Many of the “good practices” of the in- 
dustry were developed at Hammermill. 


BOND - DUPLICATOR - MIMEO-BOND 


and Other Papers for Office and Advertising Use 


Dept. AB-MAR 


stencil; [) gelatin ; spirit. 


Position 


(Please attach to your company Ictterhead) 
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E HEAR a good deal of loose 
talk these March days 
about the country being on 
the brink of inflation and 
disaster. Take it with a 
grain of salt. It is only our 
politicians sounding off. 
True, the cost of living 
(prices) is up 23 points 
over 1939, and there will be 
another ten points’ rise this 
year. Labor sees it coming 
and wants to freeze real 
wages at present levels. 
Farmers want some of the 
war pie, too. That is to 
be expected. Some inflation 

is inevitable in an all-out war. It is the painless and 
time-honored way of levying upon wealth. The fact 
is, our control system has worked about the way it 
was intended, and there are still several brakes which 
Judge Byrnes can pull if prices go wild—removing 
the exemptions on the federal income tax, for instance. 
These stabilization measures hurt, but they are not 
nearly so painful as the blow-up which follows uncon- 
trolled wartime inflation, as those who remember 1932 
agree. So let’s stop worrying about inflation and get 
on with the job of winning the war. If we lost that 

and it is far from won yet—we lose everything, in- 
cluding the right to gripe about the way the country 


is being run. 


Taxes and Absenteeism 


On March 15, millions of war workers will pay 
their first income tax. It will give many of them quite 
a headache. Most of what they earned in 1942 has 
been spent; only a few have saved the money to pay 
the tax. Canada has met this issue with a “pay-as- 
you-go” income tax starting April 1. Besides forgiv- 
ing half the 1942 tax on incomes, the Dominion will 


+ 


forgive half the tax on investment income up to $3,001 
and defer until death half the investment income f« 
1942 above that amount. Under the Canadian systen 
recommendations of the Finance Minister are tant: 
mount to adoption. 

It is probable that some similar plan will be adopt« 
by our Congress. But even so, tax payments will fa 
heavily upon many of your workers. Management, | 
its own interests, should seek to assist workers 
finance their 1942 taxes. The most practical way t 
do this is through an Employees’ Credit Unio: 
British experience shows the more of the pay chec 
taken from workers, the less incentive there is for the: 
to work. Absenteeism increases. Indifference becom: 
rampant. Many say: “What’s the use of working ov. 
time, the Government takes the extra dough awa 
from us anyway.” If there are employees in your pla: 
who might feel they save taxes when they take “a da 
off” or who balk at working overtime because it puts 
them in a higher tax bracket, we recommend taxes |) 
explained either in a handout bulletin, posters, or 
well-done article in the plant newspaper. 


Paying for the War 


I'll admit the money we are appropriating to w 
this war makes me dizzy. We will probably spend, be- 
fore this is over, a sum equal to our entire availal 
national wealth. But there are many times that su 
vast as it is, in our untapped natural resources. It 


the conversion of those resources into new weal 


which will pay the war bills. That is self-evident. B 
what is not so evident is that in order to convert th« 
natural resources into wealth, we must become m 
efficient. We have to learn how to make two doll: 
blossom where only one blossomed before. T 
thought was neatly put by S. Duncan Black, pr 
dent of Black & Decker Manufacturing Compa: 
before a post-war planning conference in Baltimo 
“Our post-war plans,” he said, “differ in only « 
respect from the current popular conception of p 
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noting the ‘more abundant life.’ And that very vital 
lifference is—everyone must personally become more 
fficient. The more abundant life cannot be commanded 
by law or executive order. There will be no room in 
he new America for loafers of either high or low 
legree, and a person’s financial status will have no 
wearing on his obligation to produce. Neither must 
here be any room for dictators, bureaucrats, rack- 
teers, or other impediments to the free functioning 
if the great American Free Enterprise System, which 
s the only system that can free the world of its 
yresent economic ills.” Credit Mr. Black with a bull’s- 
ye. Our war debt cannot be paid by printing press 
noney, or governmental directives. It can only be 
aid by hard work under conditions which will make 
t possible to double the present production of every 
‘xecutive and worker in industry. And that means you 
ind TI. What are we doing about it? 


Post-War Opportunities 


And speaking about post-war planning, I observ: 
nuch thought is being given to what we can sell after 
the war, how we can sell it, and who will buy it, but 
very little thought to the far more important question 
f what the overall post-war objective of our busi- 
ness should be. Perhaps that may sound a little silly 
to some. “Don’t be dumb,” they say, “our post-war 
im will be to make all the money we can.” But isn’t 
that getting the cart before the horse? There is noth- 
ing wrong with making a moderate profit in a busi- 
ness transaction, and more power to those who do. 
However, age-long experience shows that they profit 
most who serve best, as the Rotarians have it. We 
can only fulfill our destiny when we set as our post-war 
goal rendering more service to society and not just 
trying to make money. Most of the troubles which 
have beset business this last decade may be traced to 
an unbalanced greed for profits. Vital business poli- 
cies, to say nothing of management decisions, were 
made on a profit-first basis. That end justified any 
means. Perhaps if we had put service to society first, 
we might have made as much and even more profit 
and spared ourselves most of the grief which the de- 
pression brought. At any rate, having given profit- 
first a trial with disappointing results, isn’t it com- 
mon sense in post-war planning to put service first? 
Isn’t it better for business to take a social view of its 
opportunity rather than to have it imposed from 
without? Think it over. 


Reports to Jobholders 


We have repeatedly stressed the need on the part 
f employers to lay the foundation for better post- 
war employee relations. Never was there a better time 
to bring about the feeling that corporations serve the 
jobholder as well as the shareholder. Along this line 
we note Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville 
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Corporation, is leading off with a report “to the 
public” on J-M operations for the wartime year of 
1942. The advertisement gives the total income for 
the year as $108,500,000 which was used as follows: 


Used for all costs of doing business (except 
those shown below), including depreciation, 
depletion, ind reserves for war contin 
gencies cae S494, million 
lo employees for salaries and wages $37 million 
lo Government for taxes » million 
[o stockholders in dividends million 


Leaving in the business S$ 314 million 3% 


“One of the greatest miscaleulations of the Axis,” 
the advertisement states, “was their estimate of the 
productive potential of that dynamic force we call 
American Business. They did not understand how 
readily the skills and abilities of workers and man 
agement, developed under freedom and democracy, 
could be converted to making weapons of war, How 
American Business operates—how it has grown to be 
our great bulwark of strength through the fair re 
ward for work and initiative, and the constant in 
vestment of new capital in new ideas and new ma 
chinery—is best reflected in the annual reports of the 
thousands of companies which comprise it.” Our hat 
is doffed to Johns-Manville for a real service to 
American industry by this frank and clear report to 
the public. We especially like the way expenditures 
were broken down to show the percentage paid to em- 
ployees, to the Government, and to shareholders. 
Let’s have more of this “brass tacks” public relations 


work. 


Today’s Equipment Problem 


Jack C. Staehle, the enterprising, ever-active in- 


= 


dustrial relations manager of Chicago Mail Order 
Company (he was formerly office manager), lists 
seven ways to make the most out of present equip- 
ment. Before a meeting of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Cost Association, he said: 

1. Adapt yourself promptly to a changed world. 

2. Use available labor without regard to quality, 
color, or creed. 
Simplify your work to conform to lower stand- 
ards of available help and you will need less help. 
Dictate shorter letters. Often the message which 
has been given one typewritten page could have 
been conveyed in six words. 
Have your jobs evaluated so you can go before 
the War Labor Board and obtain a stabilization 
wage that will satisfy your help. 
Reduce absenteeism by conserving health of 
your employees. Appeal to their “esprit de 
corps.” Make working conditions attractive. 
Typewriters, Comptometers, and other office 
machinery are used only 24 per cent of the time 


ne vee 


during an eight-hour day. 














“Thanks for helping” 


We are grateful for your help in difficult 
times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 


Shortages of copper and other materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 
needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. 








TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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a | H o1 business 


California’s Industrialization, 
vell under way before the war, has 
womed beyond fondest dreams. It 
equired the big aircraft and ship- 
juilding contracts to make us real- 
ze just how far California could 
That 


ranges, lemons, lettuce, peaches, 


zo industrially. state of 


ipricots, grapes, walnuts, and 
litical “nuts,” picture and radio 
stars, bathing beauties, brown 
ills, and snow-capped mountains 
icads all others in volume of war 
work. Contracts from Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, the Treas- 
iry Department, and foreign pur- 
chasing missions totaled, from 
June 1940, to December 1, 1942, 
39,884,275,000. 


thinks all this activity is going 


Anyone’ who 


to dry up after the war just 
doesn’t know his Californians. 
They will find something to make, 
some way to sell the output of 
this new industrial capacity. For 
it least thirty years croakers have 
been predicting that “the bottom 
would fall out” of various Cali- 
fornia booms. But they have been 


W rong. 


Toledo Industry was well repre- 
sented at an overflow meeting 
February 16 when Paul G. Hoff- 
nan told the story of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development at 
the annual dinner of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. Some well- 
known Toledoans noted by the 
\MERICAN Business reporter were: 
C. E. Swartzbaugh, president, The 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com- 
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pany; Robert A. Stranahan, presi 
dent, Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany; John D. Biggers, president, 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany; Geoffrey R. Bennett, presi- 
dent, Toledo Scale 
Ward M. Canaday, chairman, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and 
United States Cor- 


poration; George D. Crabbs, 


Company ; 


Advertising 


chairman, The Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company, and vice presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Union Terminal, 
and member of the field develop- 
ment committee, Committee for 
Economic Development, came up 
for the meeting and was put on the 
spot. Mr. dared 
Mr. Crabbs to tell Toledoans how 


he built the Cincinnati terminal, 


Swartzbaugh 


because a new union terminal is on 
the post-war agenda for Toledo 


and it’s a rather ticklish question. 


Colonel Robert Wood Johnson, 
who before he joined the Army 
was first president and then chair 
man, Johnson and Johnson, widely 
known surgical supply and band- 
age manufacturers with headquar- 
ters in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, and factories in several states 
and foreign countries, will not be 
an easy man to push around in his 
new job as director of Smaller 
War Plants Corporation for which 
he was borrowed from the Army. 
He will find more work for small 
business, or else. He is accustomed 
to getting things done. An unusual- 
ly well informed and imaginative 
businessman, Colonel Johnson has 


wide interests and a passion for 
raising wages and reducing operat- 
ing costs at the same time. He is a 
strong believer in high level em- 
ployment as a business responsibil- 
ity and his article, “More Wages 
and Lower Taxes,” which ap- 
peared in AMERICAN Business in 
July 1937, still brings requests for 


reprints. 


Roy Dickinson. Colonel Clinton 
Roy Dickinson, January 


1942, until his death recently, as- 


since 


sistant to Major General Lewis B. 


Hershey, director of Selective 


Service, will be missed by many 
businessmen. As president of the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
and one of the most virile writers 
on that publication’s staff, he was 
business 
leaders, especially in the East. 


During World War I he was a 


Major, and held a reserve commis- 


widely known to many 


sion as Lieutenant Colonel at the 
outbreak of the present war. He 
came to Printers’ Ink wearing his 
Army uniform and remained there 
until he donned it again last vear. 


Manufacturers of Wood Desks 
anticipate heavy post-war sales 
because the steel shortage has 


office 


back into the limelight. Because 


brought wood equipment 
the steel people did a better sales 


job than wood manufacturers, 
steel as a material for office desks, 
files, and chairs enjoyed heavy 
gains at the expense of wood. With 


improved sales work the wood peo- 


7 
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FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT PER MACHINE AND PER MAN-HOUR 


Use Karpex. Kardex is the only visible 
e record system with exclusive Graph-A- 
* Matic signal control... the ‘‘moving 
finger’’ that gives you an instantaneous picture 
of your business, as fresh as the latest news bulletin. 
Kardex gives you the ‘‘fact-power’’: you need for 
making fast, accurate decisions. Kardex is the 
administrative control system now on the job in 
thousands of war plants, including two out of every 
three winners of the Army-Navy ‘‘E” Award for 
production excellence. 


Kardex summarizes vital information for the time- 
pressed executive—tells you w/a/ action is needed, 
and when to take it. Kardex may help speed your 
war production, for here is the fastest, most efficient 
solution to every control problem you’re facing 
today... materials, production, inventory, procure- 
ment, machine load, personnel. 


Use Karpex ror Propuction ScHEDuL- 
e inc. Here’s how one war plant maintains 
balanced stocks of every single part needed 

to meet rigid production schedules: 


MATERIAL PROCUREMENT. Any signal on or 
behind the current week indicates that material de- 
livery or production is “bottle-necked” somewhere— 
flashes the need for expediting action. 

PARTS AVAILABLE. The Graph-A-Matic signal 
insures a balanced flow of parts —charting (in tens, 
hundreds or thousands) the number of assemblies 
which can be produced from parts manufactured to 
date. Signals which “lag behind” the others indicate 
orders which require urging. 

SCHEDULED REQUIREMENTS. This signal shows 
the total number of assemblies which can be produced 
from orders actually in process. 


The Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Engineer in your vicinity can give you expert 
technical advice on installing control methods 
to meet every problem. Phone him today, or write 
Systems Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y. 


1 


FACT-POWER .... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND 
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le hope to hold some of their 
wartime gains. There’s a clear need 
wre for astute post-war planning 


ind improved sales generalship. 


Carson Pirie Scott’s retirenen' 


from wholesaling has brought 
ibout the organization of several 
ww companies, formed by forme: 
Carson wholesale executives to dis 
tribute various lines of merchan 
lise, Same thing happened when 
Marshall Field & Company aban- 
loned its big wholesale business. 
Ine of the most successful ventures 
io result from Ficld’s giving up 
vholesaling is Richards Boggs & 
King, Ine.. which has proved ex 
remely skillful in: manufacturing 
ud selling a line of department 
store specialties. The COMPA oc 
‘upies part of the space formerly 
Field's 


Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 


wcupied by wholesale in 


Butler Brothers, wholesalers 
ind operators of variety stores, 
reports a gain of 18 per cent in 
January over same month of 1942. 
Many new items added to this com 
anys lines have been partially 
responsible for gains, but another 
reason is the Carson, Pirie, Scott 
liquidation. Butler Brothers prof 
ited by the 
Field’s from the wholesale ficld and 


disappearance of 


will profil also by Carson's throw- 
ing in the sponge. Only rub is that 
Carson’s stock was taken over by 
he aggressive St. Louis wholesal 
ers, manufacturers, and convert 
ers, Ely & Walker, who may put 
in a strong bid for the business 


which formerly went to Carson’s. 


Army Versus Wholesalers. 


Another wholesaler being pushed 


wound by the Army is Hibbard 
Spencer Bartlett & Company, which 
ias rented part of its huge Chicago 
plant to the Air Corps for use as 
Hibbard’s is a 


fast moving outfit, 


1 supply depot. 
long accus 
omed to making quick moves. Its 
former big building at State and 
South Water Street- now Wacker 
Drive in Chicago was in the way 


of the Wacker Drive development. 
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The present building was then im 
course of construction, but the 
insisted 

Hibbard 
before the new one was. finished 


Hibbard’s 


stock two miles west. ove: 


city officials on tearing 


down the old building 
moved its) tremendous 
it week 
end. For several months it occupied 


National Cloak andl 


building, then 


-_* 


the former 
Suit Company's 
once more picked up its stock 
several million dollars’ worth 

and moved into the new building 


over a week ( nal. 


National Association of Manu 
facturers, famed for conservatism. 
releases breath-taking figures on 
the probable backlog of accumu 
lated demand which will exist by 
the end of December 1943. Among 
the items listed are: 10,000,000 
automobiles, 1,000,000 
homes, 20,000,000 radio receivers. 


private 


To par for these and other items 
NAM estimates that the American 
people will own, by the end of this 
vear, $24,000,000.000 in’ War 
Bonds, will have $134,000,000,000 
S$18,000.,000.000 in. eir- 
culation and bank 
$116,000,000,000. We have 
before in our national history had 

think 
Only the busi 


think in 


busin SS 


in cash 
deposits of 
never 
to work with and about 
figures of this size. 
learn to 


nessmen who 


terms which mesh their 
gears to such gigantic business fig 
ures will profit by post-war oppor 
tunities. Some businesses today are 
only a fraction of the size they will 


be a few vears from now. 


Red Crepe isn’t that a better 


hame—more deseriptive of — th 


evict af than red tape? 
Let's call it 


on out. 


CauUusCS 


red crepe from her 


Automatic Flying. he day 
after news accounts told of a plan 
which flew 2,000 miles after the 
pilot and crew bailed out, EK. R. 
Breech, president, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, told how his company 
employs 2,500 engineers in the field 
of aircraft radio, carburetion, in 


strumentation, ignition, and navi 


gation. He predicted their work 


would bring about completely 
automatic airplane flving in the 


next few vears. 


Dodge Chicago Plant to build 
aviation engines dwarfs previous 
conceptions of size for manufac 
turing plants. One building, and it’s 
only one of sixteen in the group, 
covers eighty acres. [t's on story 
high and the construction job is 
record 
breaker for speed. About 6,000 


new machine tools will be required 


claimed to have been a 


when it is in production. There's a 
post-war problem of the — first 


magnitude—keeping that — plant 


busy when war orders cease. 


Herbert Agar, former editor, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, now a 
officer, “We do not 


want to get rid of the system of 


7 


naval SUVS: 
free enterprise and capitalism. We 
want to take it seriously to live 
up to its basic principles where 
they are helpful, to improve them 
where necessary ... the system did 
not break down because of its own 
defects. It broke down because of 
the moral defects of all of us, the 
spiritual thinness of our western 
life, which permitted the system 
first to become an end in itself and 
then to betray even its own rules 


in the interest of immediate greed.” 


Renegotiation may not be the 
danger it was expected to be. 
Under Maurice Karker, chairman 
of the War Department’s price 
readjustment board, a rule of rea 
son is to be applied. Mr. Karker 
recently said that only about 51, 
per cent of war contractors are 
trying to profiteer. Mr. Karker, 
former head of Jewel Vea Com 
pany, understands business and its 
need for reasonable profits. But 
he also understands that profiteer- 
ing will not be permitted. Ameri 
can fighters coming back from the 
war “would make damn short shrift 
of the American system of free 
enterprise” if they find industry 
had made excessive profits, he said 


I'¢ cently, 








Kiplinger — Washington's 
Gloomy Prophet 


How accurate are the men who predict what’s to 
happen on the Potomac? Here we study the record 
of the Kiplinger Washington Letter. The first in 
a series on leading news and forecast letters 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ON’T go near the boss this 
D morning.” The office — wise- 
cracker was talking. 

“What's wrong?” 

“Well, the old man has just 
read the Kiplinger letter and he’s 


ss 


lower than a whale’s grave. 
s 


“How low is a whale’s grave?” 

“It’s in the bottom of the 
ocean. Think of anything lower?” 

That’s one story about the Kip- 
linger letter, and its effect on one 
offices 
people stay out of sight of the 
boss until after lunch on days he 
reads the weekly letter signed by 
W. M. Kiplinger—‘*No quotation, 
please. No copying. Note the copy- 
right.” In other offices it is firmly 


believed that no good will come of 


business man. In other 


asking the boss for a raise on 
days he reads the Kiplinger letter. 

Because of Mr. Kiplinger’s dis- 
taste for being quoted it is difficult 
to present a truly vivid analysis 
of his record for accuracy as a 
purvevor of news and opinion on 
Washington affairs, present and 
future. There is an old tradition 
in the business of writing and sell- 
ing market letters, business condi- 
tions reports, and news analyses 
that you can’t sell bad news, but 
Kiplinger has dealt that old tradi- 
tion a body blow. He sells bad 
news and makes his subscribers 
like it. One business man, confess- 
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ing to years of reading Kiplinger, 
says he reads the weekly letters 
beeause he knows things will never 
be so bad as Kiplinger predicts. 
And thus with this reverse inter- 
pretation we see how some business 
men discount Kiplinger in exactly 
the opposite way they discount 
other Washington analysts. 

It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion, after reading his letters 
for many years, that Mr. Kiplin- 
ger does see things in the dark. 
The bark of warning in his letters 
often turns out to be worse than 
the bite of actual events. One ad- 
vertising salesman declares that 
vou just can’t get a contract re- 
newed soon after a customer has 
read a Kiplinger letter. 

Kiplinger letters consist of four 
tightly written, terse pages, com- 
pactly printed in typewriter type. 
Kach is a masterpiece of the crisp, 
occasionally hysterical style which 
he has developed as a sort of 
trade-mark. Recently when he 
wanted to impress readers he re- 
peated the word “train” three 
times, urging readers to train new 
manpower. 

Kiplinger hoards words, using 
them sparingly, but peppering al- 
most every paragraph with under- 
scored words, capitals, and other 
punctuation devices to give the 
effect of speed, importance, and 


telegraphic reporting. Scarcely 
letter wins his signature withou' 
sentences in which three dots, lik 
this . . ., are made to substitut: 
for words. Five consecutive line 
without underscored words are 
rarity in a Kiplinger weekly lette: 
He doesn’t take time to spell ou 
“government”—it is just “gov’t’ 
to him. 

Often Kiplinger hits 
truth before others see it. The 


upon 


he pounds home what he believ: 
to be its significance. He is a ke 
analyst and sees through much « 
the pretense and political palave: 
canned releases, insincerity, an 
double talk that flows from Was! 
ington in torrents. He is not ama 
to be fooled by, or to waste tin 
“water-on-bot! 


with, the usual 


shoulders” statements that pol 
ticlans issue. 

Yet despite his long experienc 
in Washington, despite his coi 
shiftiny 


tides of power, prominence, and 


stant contact with the 
publicity, he falls for some stat 
ments most of his subscribers pro! 
ably discount heavily. He is no! 
immune to getting excited abo 
some temporary setback and pai 
ing it in terms of black disast: 
When Singapore fell he all but 
lost hope. He asserted that its 
loss would greatly prolong t! 
war and hinted that years wou 
be added to the fighting by B: 
tain’s loss of that naval base. 
He has been pessimistic abc 
Russia since the first Nazi set fo 
on that soil, which, of course, pi 
him right in the company of ¢ 
big shots in the Army and Na 
who so seriously and consisten! 
fight 


ability. Somehow he became c 


underestimated Russia’s 


vinced we could appease Jap 
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lie bought a bill of goods on Nip- 

m, asserting as late as Septem- 
-r 13, 1941, less than three 

mths before Pearl Harbor, that 

ances were only one in three for 

var with Japan. Five weeks later 
revised these odds to a fifty- 

ty chance for war with Japan. 

On June 28, 1941, he was sure 

Germans would win against 
issia and reach the Caucasus oil 
ds. Later he began to hedge 
dually about Russia’s chances, 

t he spread gloom about Stalin’s 

n in several letters, painting the 

sequences of a German victory 

‘re in vivid terms. 

Kiplinger has failed to grasp 

true spirit and doggedness of 

ierican business men. Since mid- 

+1 he has been predicting whole- 

e death of many small busi- 

sses and plants. His favorite 
ficure is 20,000 to 25,000 small 
plints to go under as a result of 
the war effort. On November 1, 
1941, he predicted that 20,000 

all plants were to close. Al- 
ugh he did not say so in so 
ny words the inference was that 
vy had but a few more months 
life. Here, and in subsequent 
itements, he has missed com- 
tely the invincible determination 

’ American business men to sur- 

He doesn’t seem to under- 
stand that bulldog grit and de- 
termination are part and parcel 
of the American free enterprise 
system. Nor can he understand 
that the trouble with most busi- 
ness men in this country is that 
first you have to kill them and 
then pitch in and sell them the idea 
they are dead. 

Business men in this country 
cuss and complain, view’ with 
alarm, and groan as much as any- 
body. But when it comes to really 
giving up and lying down—well, 
that just isn’t in the book for the 
vast majority of them. Today, 


miay a business theoretically out 


the duration keeps going on 
r skill and ingenuity, by such 
rivances as buying and selling 
nd-hand goods and equipment, 


rch 1943 
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Paul G. Hoffman, chairman, Committee for Economic Development, greets 
Charles E. Swartzbaugh, president, Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company, 
and Robert A. Stranahan, president, Champion Spark Plug Company, at 
the recent annual meeting of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce when 
Mr. Hoffman outlined the post-war planning aims and purposes of the 
Committee for Economic Development which he organized and heads 


service work, repairs, parts, mak 
ing standard products of substi- 
tute non-critical materials, find- 
ing a toc-hold in some phase of the 
war production program. 

black 


cloud above the silver lining as 


Kiplinger can see the 


quickly as the next fellow. This 
tendency to warn, to view with 
alarm, to play up the dire conse- 
quences has led into typical Kip- 
lingeresque errors. Generally he 
has foreseen with considerable ac- 
curacy the need for rationing and 
the onrush of materials, goods, 
and manpower shortages. But the 
facts have seldom turned out to be 
as gloomy as his advance inter- 
pretations. September 12, 1942, 
he predicted that meats would b 
the first food rationed. As this is 
1943 


other 


written in late February 
meats are not rationed yet 
foods are. He missed the date of 
War Ration Book Two, by a full 
month, predicting its distribution 
a month than it 


sooner came. 


August 1942 marked his assertion 
there would be no synthetic recaps 
for civilian tires before 1944. They 
are here now, in early 1943. 

He jumped the gun on gasoline 
rationing, too, assuring his sub- 
scribers that nationwide gasoline 
rationing would occur in March or 
April of 1942. It came to pass late 
in 1942, as everybody now knows. 
One of his strangest miscalcula- 
tions came on January 17, 1942, 
when he said passenger travel 
would decline. 

Obviously, it is easy to point out 
his errors. Anyone who forecasts 
events and rulings in hectic Wash- 
ington is bound to be wrong some 
of the time. He is right many times 

some people who have studied 
his letters claim he is right more 
often than he is wrong. But many 
of his predictions are carefully 
hedged. He may report that the 
Such and Such Bill will not pass 
this spring; if it passes in the sum- 


mer, we have to chalk up a hit 
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for Mr. Kiplinger on the score- 
board. If he asserts, as he some- 
times does, that something will not 
be rationed before Labor Day, or 
before election, he is right, even 
though it is rationed soon after. 
He thought that Sidney Hillman 
would not be appointed Secretary 
of Labor. He was right, but almost 
everyone else had the same opinion. 
He is a master at demolishing the 
idle, silly, and preposterous ru- 
mors that constantly swirl around 
Washington, but 
not needed for that. Yet some of 
his admirers constantly point to 


omniscience is 


the rumors he punctures as evi- 
dence of great skill and under- 
standing of Washington affairs. 
He has often been ahead of the 
times in calling attention to com- 
ing shortages of manpower and 
materials. For more than two 
years he has warned, pleaded with, 
commanded, urged, and cajoled 
his subscribers to stock up against 
shortages and to train manpower 
to replace men called to the war. 


In this he has been right. Few of 


us realized how quickly we were to 
reach a “bottom-of-the-barrel” 
economy. But once again the sit- 
uation has never been quite so 
word, 


catastrophic—excuse that 


right out of a bureaucrat’s speech 


as he has predicted. Apparently 
he does not understand the re- 
serves of everything we have in 
this country, nor the ingenuity of 
Americans in improvising, meeting 
emergencies, and getting along in 
the face of difficulties. 

He has all but dismantled the 
retail and wholesale trade of the 
country in his letters on several 
occasions. One would think whole- 
salers would have nothing to whole- 
sale, retailers nothing to retail, if 
Kiplinger’s warnings were taken 
literally. While 
much truth in his predictions of 


there has been 


shortages to come, the reader is 
constantly reminded of the “wolf, 
wolf, wolf” 


yarns of childhood. Some of the 


when there was no 


howling ferocious wolves he has 


seen approaching American doors 





H. D. Bennett, president, Toledo Scale Company, and Lawrence Williams, chief 
engineer, watch while Jane Muhlfeld Barbour, blind demonstrator, shows 
how a blind person easily and successfully operates the new Toledo scale 
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have turned out to be no mo 
than pet puppies. 

Perhaps he paints in dark co! 
ors for emphasis. Does he thin 
readers need a whack over th 
head or a rap on the knuckles, in 
stead of a gentle nudge? Certain] 
Kiplinger is no nudger. A hay 
maker to the jaw is his usual wri 
ing technique. As if business hi: 
not worried about taxes for 
hundred years, almost every lett: 
warns that taxes will go high 
At times his letters are repetitioi 
to the point of boredom. Yet | 
hates any waste of words or spac 

In his book, Washington 
Like That, he omits the usu 
introduction, “Author’s Remarks 
or preface, plunging right into | 
subject without even the custo 
ary “To My Wife,” or “To S$ 
mantha” so beloved by write: 
The copy we have is part of t! 
fifth edition, proof that it was 
good seller. The book is in lighter 
vein than his letters, more pop 
lar, and is not peppered with w 
derscores, capitals, dots, dashes, ing | 
and other typographical hysterics abser 


which mark his letters. Harper & ploye 


tecisl 
oft 


+ oe 


Brothers published the book and 
may have talked him out of his BS 
usual turbulent style. Part of thie ; 
book consists of a chapter con aie 
taining brief biographies of fifty) 
five “big men”—Kiplinger’s term 

of Washington. His judgments 
in these biographies are milder 
and less pointed than some of thc 
opinions expressed about Was! with 
ington leaders in his letters. worst 
Going back into “ancient his them, 
entire 
WI 


1 
pecon 


tory” Kiplinger made some amus 
ing errors about the early days of 
the New Deal. Just after Roos 
velt’s election he announced that 
Wallace was out as a_possibilily 
for the new president’s Secretary 
of Agriculture. But he was rig!it 
on several other guesses as to wlio ee 
would be appointed to the new ve 
cabinet. iia 
ANnOW 
With amazing confidence, which eae 
he occasionally shows in his letters, thar 


he predicted — (Continued on page -”) wat 
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Find Chronic 
Offenders to Cut \ 
Absenteeism 


ANY years ago accident pre- 

vention men found that bad 
wcident records were almost in- 
variably due to a small percen- 
tave of “accident prone” workers 
who were responsible for one ac- 
cident after another. Isolating 
these offenders from the rank and 
file of workers almost invariably 
showed that the accident rate was 
not bad, except for these few. 

‘oday some companies are find- 
ing the same principle applies to 
absenteeism. Relatively few em- 
ployees are running up the absen- 
tecism records in most plants and 
offices. As one production man put 
it, “Talking to everybody about 
absenteeism is somewhat the same 
situation as the minister who bawls 
out the faithful in the congrega- 
tion because others do not come to 
chureh.” 

A number of personnel men have 
begun to analyze absentee records 
with a view toward isolating the 
worst offenders, and working on 
them, instead of preaching to the 
entire personnel. 

When this is done the problem 
becomes simpler, although by no 
means easy to solve. In the past 
the solution would have been to 
discharge the worst offenders and 
Today 


impossible or 


replace them. this is, ex- 
cept in rare cases, 
inadvisable. But when the worst 
offenders are isolated, at least we 
know where the problem lies and 
can tackle it more intelligently 
than by constantly hammering 
way at the entire organization. 
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There are several ways to ap- 
proach the problem on an isolation 
basis. First is to take steps to de- 
termine whether or not absentee- 
ism is chiefly the result of multiple 
absences by a small percentage of 
the total 
This is not always the case. 


number of employees. 
It re- 
quires some work to analyze rec- 
ords and determine the frequent 
offenders’ names. A simple way to 
do this is to check with foremen. 
This is the easiest way but is by 
no means the most accurate meth- 
must rely on 


od, for foremen 


memory and may overlook some 
of the worst offenders. 

Another way is to begin on a 
given day with a list of all absen- 
tees. Check back their records and 
determine how frequently these 
same people have been absent for a 
given period in the past. Once a 
list of worst offenders is estab 
lished the next step is to determin: 
ways and means of correcting 
them. One company employs inter- 
views with the personnel man, a 
comnittee from “a labor-manage- 
ment group being 


With the 


present and the committee listen- 


present. 
offending employee 
ing, the personnel man recites the 
employee’s absentee record and be 
gins to ask for reasons. 

“Were you ill that day? Did 
you have important personal busi- 
Was 
These 


are some of the questions asked. 


ness to handle that day? 


there trouble at home?” 


When the reason is established 
the lack of 


genuine reasons be- 


comes apparent, the labor-manage- 
ment committee members begin to 
talk with the offender. Often the 
members of this committee will be 
more strict with the offender than 
a management man alone would be. 

The offender 
the seriousness of his offences. He 


is impressed with 


is told what his absences are doing 
to the 
record, and it is made plain that 


department’s attendance 
such action in the future will not 
be tolerated. 

Of course there is the hard-boiled 
shrugs his 
shoulders and figuratively asks, 
“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” He knows that other 


jobs await him, that the company 


worker who merely 


is shorthanded and reluctant to 


discharge anybody these days. 


Such 
problem, but if they are made to 


workers present a_ tough 


understand that fellow workers 
have begun to disapprove of their 
absences they may mend their ways. 
Influence of workers is often more 
forceful than the influence of man- 
agement today. 

Where the plan is feasible it is 
worth while to post the attendance 
record by departments, just as so 
many plants have posted accident 
records for many years. A large 
blackboard which reads, “....... 
Days Without an Unexcused Ab- 
sence,” visible to everybody in a 
department, is some help in getting 
the influence of workers into action 
The habitual 
to break a 


(Continued on page 28) 


against absentecism. 
absentee will hesitate 


department’s 
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What About Dismissal Wages? 





One of the post-war problems almost certain to plague 
all companies is the demand for dismissal or severance 
wages. Here is a brief resume of the policies in effect 
in some companies which are paying dismissal wages 





A DARTNELL REPORT 


NE of the topics announced for 
study and consideration by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is “dismissal wages”—the 
payment of lump sums to employ- 
ees when released. While the prac- 
tice is by no means new, many 
businessmen feel they will be called 
upon to face it in drastic form in 
the adjustment period immedi- 
ately following the end of the war. 
The widely discussed Beveridge 
plan recently announced as one of 
England’s post-war objectives in- 
cludes dismissal wages. The prac- 
tice is not widespread in England, 
although a few of the better known 
companies there have paid dismis- 
sal wages for several years. Dis- 
missal wages are required by law 
in Mexico. 

Some unions here are known to 
be considering demands for dis- 
missal wages in the post-war peri- 
od, One difficulty in planning for 
the dismissal wages which may be 
widely demanded in the: post-war 
period is the present tax situation 
which makes it all but impossible 
to set up reserves for that pur- 
pose. This is but one reason why 
business badly needs tax relief. 

Despite the tax difficulties, some 
companies have already adopted 
dismissal wage policies, the majori- 
ty of those studied being strictly 
informal, and based entirely upon 
individual cases. But there are 
many other companies which have 
no policies calling for dismissal 
wage payments of any kind. 


It 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 
widely known chemical and plastics 
producers with main offices in St. 
Louis and plants in several com- 
munities, has set up a well-rounded 
dismissal wage plan which calls 
for a sliding scale of payments de- 
pending upon the length of service 
of each dismissed employee. 

In the case of an employee with 
dependents whose dismissal is nec- 
essary because, although willing, 
he is unsuited to his job, Monsanto 
has a definite established scale for 
dismissal wages. The scale follows: 


Length of Service Dismissal Pay 


1 to 3 months 1 day 
3 to 5 months 2 days 
5 to 8 months 3 days 
8 to 10 months 4 days 
10 to 12 months 1 week 
1 to 2 years 2 weeks 
2 to 3 years 3 weeks 
3 to 5 years 4 weeks 
5 to 7 years 5 weeks 
7 to 10 years 6 weeks 
More that 10 years 8 weeks 


If the dismissed employee has no 
dependents, two-thirds of the above 
rates will apply. The company 
grants general managers permis- 
sion to suspend dismissal wages 
when in their opinion a man will 
have no difficulty finding prompt 
employment in his usual trade. 

Another company which reports 
a formal plan for dismissal wage 
payments is the widely known 
pharmaceutical house of Sharp & 
Dohme of Philadelphia. This com- 
pany’s schedule follows: 

1. Six months’ but less than one 


year’s continuous — service, 0! 
week’s (5 days) pay; 

2. One year’s service but les 
than three, one and a half week: 
pay; 

3. Three years’ service but les 
than five, two weeks’ pay; 

4. Five years’ service but les 
than fifteen, four weeks’ pay; 

5. Fifteen years’ service but les 
than twenty-five, eight weeks’ pay 

6. Twenty-five years’ service « 
more, a minimum of twelve week 
pay. 

This formal plan applies only | 
employees covered by agreeme: 
with the Sharp & Dohme Emplo: 
ees’ Organization (non-supervisoi 
employees). In practice, however. 
the company has followed a gener: 
policy of compensating in a simila 
manner all other employees wl 
have been laid off because of 1 
organization or through no faul 
of their own. These cases have bee; 
considered individually, however, 
and the amount of compensation 
determined by executive decision. 

J. J. Evans, Jr., general pe: 
sonnel manager, Armstrong Cork 
Company, reports that this com 
pany has for many years used a 
plan designed to provide reason- 
able termination compensation for 
employees dismissed for reasons 
not clearly within their control. 
Where there are layoffs due to 


business conditions, seasonal o 
cyclical fluctuations, or changes in 
business methods, and employers 
cannot be placed on satisfactory 
work, or where there is dismiss:l 
for incapacity, where the em- 
ployee dismissed is making real and 
obvious efforts to obtain the stani- 
ard of performance required, Arin- 
strong provides dismissal wages or 
what it terms “make-up pay.” 
The company does not disclose 
the amount of payments, but sta!«s 
that in the cases of dismissal or 
severance the amounts are usua |V 
related to the length of service. 
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The usual amount paid as dis- 
missal wages by most companies 
which have rather informal poli- 
cies is a sum equal to one pay peri- 
od’s total amount. Thus if an em- 
ployee is paid weekly, dismissal 
wage is one week’s pay. If the pay 
period is once in two weeks a sum 
equaling two weeks’ pay is paid as 
dismissal wages. Monthly paid 
employees receive a month’s pay. 
But most companies reporting 
state that a certain amount of 
flexibility is needed to enable spe- 
cial consideration for certain cases. 
For example, one company reports 
usual payment of one pay period’s 
total, but states that in one case 
an employee was given an entire 
year’s pay upon dismissal, and 
that others have been paid two to 
three months’ salaries upon dis- 
missal. Obviously such cases repre- 
sented employees with long and 
honorable service records. 

Many companies—in fact, the 
majority of companies — follow 
the common practice of giving a 
week’s or two weeks’ salary in lieu 
of notice when employees are dis- 
missed. While many companies 
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Industry now trains thousands of 
new employees. What will hap- 
pen if they must be dismissed? 





refer to this as a dismissal wage, 
it is really nothing more than a 
protection for the company to pre- 
vent employees quitting without 
notice. If it is unfair for an em- 
ployee to quit without notice, it 
is equally unfair to discharge an 
employee without Some 
companies require employees to 
work out notices, others give the 
payment without 


notice. 


requiring the 
work. 

One large company with sev- 
eral plants submits the following 
schedule for dismissal wages: 
Workers on Workers on 
Weekly Basis Hrly. Basis 
Up to 12 weeks 1 week’s pay None 
12to24weeks lweek’spay 8hrs. pay 


Length 
of Service 


24 to52weeks 11, weeks’ pay 12 hrs. pay 
1 to 3 years 2weeks’ pay 24hrs. pay 


3 years or more 3 weeks’ pay 40 hrs. pay 

Many companies, like the one 
using the schedule on this page, 
do not care to reveal the amounts 
paid. For many years a large to- 
bacco company has paid salesmen 
who leave the company or who are 
released for a reason other than 
dishonesty, a sum roughly equal to 
a week’s pay, and also sent them a 


letter expressing the company’s 
good-will and best wishes. This 
plan has built up a considerable 
amount of friendly feeling because 
the turnover on its sales force is 
fairly high. 

In the case of executives who 
leave a company after lengthy 
service, there are almost as many 
plans as there are companies. 
Severance pay depends upon the 
length of service, the value of the 
employee’s service in the past, and 
the employee’s own financial cir- 
cumstances. Some companies pre- 
fer to pay a fairly large lump sum 
in lieu of pensions, but there are 
elements of chance and unfairness 
in this plan, for the employee leav- 
ing in a prosperous period is al- 
most inevitably treated more liber- 
ally than the employee leaving in a 
slack or unprofitable period. One 
problem many companies will face 
after the war is that of fair treat- 
ment for older employees who were 
recalled from retirement during 
the war emergency, and other em- 
ployees pressed into service for the 
duration, but who will need to be 
replaced by men returning from 
the armed services, or by younger 
men who will be needed to cope with 
highly competitive conditions which 
are anticipated in the post-war 
period. 

Many business leaders feel that 
now is the time to study severance 
or dismissal wage plans so that in 
the event a demand arises which 
necessitates large scale payment 
of dismissal wages, the company 
will not be forced into temporary 
measures or into plans which may 
later work a severe hardship. In 
the event of a widespread need for 
dismissal wages there may be ill- 
advised legislation requiring these 
payments. If the legislators enact 
such legislation they may be—as 
they have been in the past—ex- 
tremely liberal with industry’s 
funds. Some business leaders feel 
that action on the part of business 
is needed to head off demands for 
resulting 


compulsory payments 


from ill-advised legislation. 
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Robert H. 
Stuebing 
Talks About 
Ways to— 





MPLOYERS spend thousands 

of dollars in testing the physi- 
cal materials which go into their 
manufacturing processes, but are 
unwilling to spend much time or 
money in doing likewise for the 
human materials. 

For example, our home office 
payroll for clerical salaries is 
$1,250,000 per year, which repre- 
sents the annual earnings on $42,- 
000,000 at 3 per cent interest. This 
represents our overhead for sal- 
aries for our clerical personnel. 
The value of this personnel to the 
company is not only in performing 
necessary office work, but its sell- 
ing value in good public relations. 

We all realize that getting the 
work done is not so hard if we 
have properly qualified personnel 
—with a willingness to work. 

It is not too difficult, even in 
these days of government and de- 
fense competition to secure prop- 
erly equipped personnel, but it is 
hard to maintain that spirit of 
cooperation and willingness to 
work until the job is satisfactorily 
finished. 

Human relations have become 
an increasingly important consid- 
eration in business of almost every 
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character. Good employee rela- 
tions depend on more than high 
wages, satisfactory working con- 
ditions, and adequate provision for 
the welfare of personnel. The em- 
ployee today wants to feel that 
he is treated fairly; that he is an 
individual who, through his efforts, 
contributes to the well-being and 
success of his company. As a con- 
tributor toward the success of his 
company, the employee feels that 
the company in turn should pro- 
vide him with facilities for his own 
improvement and success, such as 
educational and training facilities 
and greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

No matter how well we carry 
out our program of taking care of 
employees, if we are unwilling or 
too busy to properly and carefully 
select our employees in the first 
place, we overlook the prime im- 
portance of laying a good founda- 
tion upon which we hope to erect 
our superstructure of an organi- 
zation of satisfied, cooperative per- 
sonnel with one aim—that of the 
success of the company, and with 
the assurance that the company’s 
success is each individual’s success. 

In attempting to improve selec- 








FIND AND DEVELOP HUMA 


tion, an employer must first look 
to the sources of supply. Hence, 
high schools, colleges, commercial 
schools, and men already employed 
will normally prove to be the best 
sources from which to recruit ap- 
plicants. However, applicants who 
call at your employment office 
may be worthy of your considera- 
tion, particularly if your com- 
pany is known in your city as “a 
good place to work.” 

I do not agree with the idea that 
new personnel which is hunted for 
elsewhere is superior to that which 
comes to our employment office on 
their own initiative. The fact that 
a man or woman comes to us often 
indicates that he or she is already 
“sold” or “favorably impressed” 
by our company. Of course, selec- 
tion has its same importance but 
I think we have a better chance 
for selection on our home grounds. 

Employing personnel is a skill 
to be mastered, and those who de- 
velop it will, on the average, se- 
cure a higher type of employee 
than those who look upon them- 
selves as possessed of some God- 
given intuition which enables them 
to judge applicants from a short 
interview. 
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Mr, Stuebing, who is personnel director of 
~The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, brings up a point especially 
important to every executive. He points out 
that to stick to the old policy of hiring only 
boys and promoting them limits the com- 
pany’s future executives to the beginning- 
office-boy class and to men with an office 
boy’s education. This is an old American 
tradition, but it may have served its day. 
Can we afford not to bring in better trained 
college men to be groomed as the future 


‘The “Office Boy te President” Tradition 


executives of a business today? We must 
remember that a college education is as easy 
to obtain today, and as common, as a high- 
school education was fifteen years ago, he 
reminds us. The recruiting of many compa- 
nies which has been and will, after the war, 
be tied to colleges brings a higher type per- 
sonnel to business, he thinks. There are 
many other sound, usable ideas in this 
thoughtful report, which will help formu- 
late a personnel policy to insure the future 
of a business. 


















The fundamental basis of selec- 
tion is the interview. This may be 


a brief contact during which the 


interviewer passes snap judgment 
or a series of careful interviews 
during which the _ interviewer’s 
judgment is gradually clarified. 

which I en- 
deavor to bear in mind constantly 


is that if the employment of an 


One fundamental 


applicant does not promise advan- 
tages to both the applicant and 
the company, it is not a bargain. 
In other words—it must have the 
possibilities of mutual advantages. 

If an applicant thinks he should 
become an executive of the com- 
pany in a few years when I know 
his chances are practically nil, I 
advise him to try elsewhere. It is 
unfair to both the applicant and 
the company to conclude a work- 
ing arrangement with practically 
no chance of the fulfillment of the 
hopes of the applicant. 

The interviewing process should 
include the use of at least one 
well-prepared specific employment 
test. We use a general alertness 
test for all clerical applicants and 
a typing test for typists, and, 
personally, I do not see how an 
_ applicant can be a good stenog- 
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rapher without the ability to type 
rapidly and accurately. 

The general alertness test which 
we use was prepared especially for 
life insurance home offices by the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. This test is calculated to give 
us an idea of how high in our work 
an applicant can reasonably ex- 
pect to rise. This gives us the op- 
portunity to select the applicant 
for the job with such promotional 
possibilities commensurate with his 
capabilities as indicated by the 
results of the test. In other words, 
it helps us to avoid hitching a 
buggy horse to a plow, and vice 
versa, 

Our practice in filling all but 
specialized or technical jobs is for 
the selection and employment to 
be initiated and concluded by the 
personnel director. However, every 
new employee is assigned to a 
supervisor with the understanding 
that if he is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to the supervisor, he will be 
withdrawn and another employce 
assigned in his place. 

Practically every new employee 
is employed with the understand- 
ing that his job is regular or per- 


manent but 


his employment is 


MAN VALUES IN BUSINESS 


temporary during a probationary 
period of from two to six months 
during which either he or we may 
decide to part company with no 
hard feelings. 

We believe there is a future for 
every employee, measured by abili- 
ty and willingness to apply him- 
self, and if either of us finds during 
probation that we were wrong in 
making the initial contact it is 
best for both of us to part early 
in the trial period. 

Building an efficient loyal per- 
sonnel is a long range undertaking, 
and the fact that the day-by-day 
employment of each individual is 
what constitutes the complete pic- 
ture in the future must be con- 
stantly in mind. 

Further, the employment of an 
individual may mean ten to forty 
years for the company, and a 
working lifetime for the individual 
—a working lifetime which usually 
will mean the establishment of a 
home, the raising and education of 
a family. 

At least 95 per 
openings are filled by promotion 


cent of our 


from within our own organization, 
consequently 95 per cent of our 
employment is (Continued on page 26) 
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No handwritten names here! With a battery of Addressographs, clock cards, payrolls, pay envelopes, earnings records, and 
other forms are produced at high speeds. Ford employees are paid in cash. The present system was installed in February 1943 


Ford Motor’s Modernized 


Payroll Methods 





With one of the largest industrial payrolls in the world 
Ford Motor Company mechanizes the job with newly 
invented equipment and cuts production time, reduces 


errors, and lowers the costs of this enormous task 





BY RB. G. FRENCH 
18 


HE extensive use of modern of- 

fice equipment and _ prepared 
forms and the payment of wages 
in cash are notable features of the 
payroll procedure in operation at 
the famous River Rouge plant of 
the Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Office equipment is of latest 
standard types, and the number of 
machines used is commensurate 
with the number of persons on the 
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payroll. The number is so large, 
in fact, that there is a separate 
address-writing machine division, 
« payroll machine division, and a 
calculating machine division. 

As to prepared forms, there are 
more than seventy-five standard 
ones and many others are run off 
on the address-writing machines 
for miscellaneous purposes where 
printed forms would hardly be jus- 
tified. Standard printed forms in- 
clude stationery, envelopes, appli- 
cation for insurance, cancellation 
for insurance, change of benefi- 
affi- 


and 


cary for insurance, certified 
cavit requesting deferment, 
t.any others which save time and 
oid confusion, but which may be 
omitted in this outline of the pay- 


roll procedure. 
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The use of address-writing ma- 
chines is exceptionally varied. 
Such equipment includes machines 
designed primarily for imprinting 
clock cards, pay envelopes, deduc- 
tion receipts, etc. ; for listing pay- 


roll sheets, heading up deduction 


records, earnings records, and 
similar forms; for proofing and 
miscellaneous auxiliary work, and 


for embossing payroll plates. 
When a new employee is hired, 
an address plate is embossed with 
all the information available at the 
time. All personnel record forms 
are then imprinted with this plate, 
after which it is sent to the pay- 
roll department, where it has a 
continuing use in the preparation 
of payroll records and forms as 


long as the employee remains with 


With these newly developed National Cash Register payroll machines, four records are produced instantaneously: The 
pay envelope (or check), pay statement attached, earnings record, and combination payroll journal and check register 


the company. As additional data 
beceme available, such as enroll- 
ment under insurance or hospitali- 
zation plans or subscription for 
War Bonds, the code is embossed 
on the plate in accordance there- 
with. 
The 


such a plate may include as many 


information embossed on 


as ten or more items, such as: 
Clock number and department code, 
name and Social Security number, 
address, seniority date, rate, de- 
fense worker, union member, de- 
duction in dollars for War Bonds, 
enrolled under group insurance 
plan, and enrolled under group 
hospitalization plan. The manu- 
facturer of this equipment pre- 
pared a bulletin in which more 


than forty Ford forms on which 
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the plates are used were illustrated. 

When a person is hired, the 
personnel department fills out a 
hire card of the usual type and 
gives him a badge and clock card. 
War workers, of course, must be 
photographed. There is no name, 
Social Security number, or rate on 
the clock card; these are added 
when it reaches the payroll de- 
partment. The clock card provides 
spaces for deductions, for punch- 
ing in and out on 14 days for 
hourly employees, 15 days for 
salaried employees (the pay period 
is two weeks), total of premium 
hours, total of regular hours, rate, 
tax, premium, base pay, and gross 
wages. Vertical columns provide 
for entering regular hours worked 
and bonus hours (overtime). A 
perforated pay receipt is attached. 

At the end of each pay period 
the time department sends the 
clock cards to the payroll depart- 
ment, where they are put up in 
bundles of one hundred, last card 
in each bundle stamped with a 
payroll stamp, and bundles listed 
by the first badge number of each 
bundle. They are then audited for 
lates, failure to ring, and exten- 
sions, night work is stamped and 
checked, and the cards are sent to 
the Addressograph division where 
they are run through automatic 
machines which imprint the badge 
number, Social Security number, 
name, rate, and deductions. 

They are next returned to the 
payroll department where the fol- 
lowing manual operations are per- 
formed: Post shortages and deduc- 
tions from previous pay endings ; 
post initiation fees, insurance, and 
union dues that were not deducted 
on previous pay endings; blot out 
insurance, union dues, and bond 
deductions on all “from” trans- 
check 
plate stamp on clock card against 


fers ; rates by matching 
clock card number; and check all 
shortages and deductions. 

The clock cards then go to 
Comptometer operators who add 
the clock 
tables where wages, Social Securi- 


‘ard hours; thence to 
ty tax, and Victory tax are figured 
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by means of Meilicke cards and a 


Victory tax card devised by the 
department. They are then re- 
turned to the Comptometer opera- 
tors who check the wages and tax 
deductions. 

All miscellaneous cards and 
transfer cards are then filed in roll. 
Transfer cards are figured every 
day and are checked with the in- 
come division and rate division. A 
missing list is also made up by the 
Addressograph division on all 
cards not received from the time 
department, and “No Time” cards 
are made up on all clock cards 
missing from the roll and are filed 
in bundles. 

Clock cards are now sent to the 
payroll machines, where pay en- 
velopes are checked against income 
cards; clock cards are put up in 
three-bundle sections (government 
series are put up in two-bundle 
sections and these are tabbed for 
operators to save double tapes on 
envelope machines ) ; and an adding 
machine tape is run from clock 
‘ards on wages, Social Security 
tax, Victory tax, and all other 
items when necessary (back pay, 
vacation pay, war chest, badge and 
tool deductions, insurance, etc.) 
for balancing after running the 
roll. 

Clock cards are then placed in 
an automatic holder on payroll 
machines. For payroll work, this 
machine is distinctly different in 
its procedure from any other 
method known. It offers the only 
method yet devised which will make 
the four related payroll records 
simultaneously at one operation— 
all originals. It is the first machine 
to combine so practical 
time-saving features. The result is 
surprisingly high production. No 
time is lost handling forms. 
automatically 


many 


The machine 
handles all posting media during 
posting operations. A card box 
automatically feeds and stacks the 
clock cards, function 
automatically with 


timed to 
normal ma- 
chine operations. 

It prints four original records 
at one operation: (1) Cash pay 


envelope (or pay check), (2) pa 
statement attached, (3) earnings 
record, (4) combination payro!! 
journal and check register. T! 
depression of a single key causes 
the machine to print simultaneou: 
ly on all these inserted forms 
all originals—selects the proper 
columns on each form, acecumulat: s 
the hours and = amounts, « 
amounts only as required, and pr 
vides twenty-one individual tota s 
for a fast, accurate, and detaile:| 
balance. 

Cash pay envelopes with p: 
statement attached (or pay 
checks) are fed into the machi 
for posting of earnings and dedu 
tions, automatically ejected aril 
stacked in numerical order, This 
eliminates the manual operation of 
removing the cash pay envelojec 
and statement. 

Earnings record cards are meve- 
ly inserted into the printer to a 
preset line, since all postings for a 
given period will fall on the sane 
line. The line is selected before 
posting by moving the setting lever 
to the proper position. The con- 
bination payroll journal and check 
register is produced as a by- 
product when writing the cash pay 
envelopes and posting the earnings 
record cards. 

There is-no carriage tabulation 
on this new payroll machine. For 
every column on every form there 
is an individual set of printing 
wheels. Forms remain stationary 
and are not moved to a central 
printing point as in the customary 
posting procedure. 
tabulating 


mechanical 
This 
operations and 
ments as well as the possibility of 


eliminates all 
‘arriage = move- 
selecting the wrong column. 

There is a different classifica- 
tion key for each kind of entry. 
Each key is constructed to pro- 
duce the exact results which tliat 
type of entry requires. No thought 
as to what must be accomplis!icd 
is required from the operator. 
Just press the classification ke: — 
everything else is automatic. 

The high production of 
new payroll (Continued on pay: 
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So he says to me, 


“Find the answer 
ee « » Quick!” 


WAS THE OLD MAN burned up? Remem- 
ber that Acme order? 5 days behind 
schedule! He stomped in wanting to know 
why and then he yells, “Don’t tell me. I'm 
‘going to get to the bottom of this BLANKETY 
BLANK business myself.” 
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HE GOES TO Planning and they alibi that 
Receiving didn’t have materials on time— 
so he storms into Receiving and finds the 
stuff was there Two Days before receiving 
and inspection reports could be made out. 











“5 DAYS LOST on this order because we 
can’t. get receiving reports on time, move 
orders are lost and production orders are 
illegible” he yelled, and I thought he’d bust 
an artery. Then he quiets down and tells 
me he wants the answers and wants ’em 
quick! Was I worried and then... 


O 


NEXT HE CHECKED Production and it was 
like this— the move order was lost and 
before anybody caught it and could check 
on it the job was sidetracked and delayed 
24 hours while it was being rescheduled. 


For 30 years The 

Standard Register 

Company has been 
specializing on the problems 
that today are driving the plant 
and office men to distraction, 
and it’s all in this book. How to 
step up the flow of paper work 
as much as 50%. How to keep 
production moving by keeping 


O production DETAIL under perfect 


control. How to cut red tape and 
streamline paperwork. How to 
get more accurate, readable 


O 


THEN AT ASSEMBLY he found TWO MORE 
DAYS lost because one little gadget wasn’t 
through on time. The production order 
was illegible, “8,000” parts was misread 
“3,000,” so 5,000 pieces hadn’t been made. 


records. How to make one form 
do the work of two or more. How 
to save typewriters. How to sim- 
plify, systematize, and CONTROL 
war production through better, 
faster ways of handling all pro- 
duction records, orders and re- 
ports. How to get these better 
results with today’s “green” 
clerical help. 

You'll find it all in Standard’s 
new 28-page illustrated book 
called “WHAT'S THE ANSWER?” Use 
the coupon today. 


Standard Systems 


O THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


301 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio 


FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


O 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Gentlemen: Send me at once a copy of ‘‘What’s The Answer?’’ containing full information on 
how to eliminate useless forms, streamline paper work, cut red tape, and speed war production. 


O FIRM __ : O 





Standard is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business NAME - sashiianaianinesinn 
forms, of these distinctive marginally punched holes. They 
© 1943 7.5.8. CO. O 


are Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The 
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Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.” O ADDRESS 











Tag-Writing Plan Cuts Costs— 
Releases Typewriters 





War Department requirements for tagging spare parts 
lead to an endless job, using old methods, but when 
mechanized the tags are produced at 4,500 per hour 





BY W. G. GRAF 


The White Motor Company 


RMY specifications require that 

each part of an order be prop- 
erly identified when shipped with a 
tag indicating the order number, 
contract number, item number, 
quantity, name of part, and part 
number. 

Until eighteen months ago the 
volume of Army orders received by 
The White Motor Company for 
spare parts was small, compared 
with today’s requirements. White 
supplies spare parts to the War 
Department for its Tank Destroy- 
ers, Scout Cars, Half Tracs, 
Prime Movers, and Cargo Trucks. 

Originally orders consisted of a 
maximum of approximately 500 
items which were packed and ship- 
ped without regard for relation- 
ship to the vehicles. On this basis 
an order might possibly have re- 
quired a quantity of 500 tags to be 
written, plus an additional 100 to 
cover the large parts which were 
packed and tagged individually as 
contrasted to a quantity of wash- 
ers, bolts, or other small items 
which were packed in bulk under 
one tag. 

As the operation of these Army 
vehicles became more severe, the 
requirements for spare parts in- 
creased substantially. In addition, 
whereas the vehicles were originally 
shipped to one destination, today 
they may be consigned to one of 
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now required to ship spare parts 
in quantities of one-quarter “set” 
with each twenty-five vehicles. 

As used at The White Motor 
Company a “set” of parts is a fixed 
quantity of each part required per 
100 vehicles. It is readily seen 
that where we are required to pack 
an order for 50 sets of parts con- 
sisting of 3,700 items in quarter 
sets so as to ship each quarter set 
concurrently with each 25 vehicles, 
we have quite a problem in prepar- 
ing the required number of tags. 

_ Some idea of the number of tags 
required and the time required to 
write them is seen when we con- 
sider that an order for 50 sets of 
parts consisting of 3,700 items is 
equivalent to 200 quarter sets, and 
200 quarter sets of each of the 
3,700 items means that as a mini- 
mum we would need 740,000 indi- 
vidual tags. 

But that is not all. To this num- 
ber of tags we must add approxi- 
mately another 20 per cent to 
cover the individually packed 
items, such as axles, transmissions, 
engines, which require an addi- 
tional tag for each unit in the par- 
ticular orders. This would make 
then a total of approximately 
888,000 tags which must be pre- 
pared for one order. 

We started in to prepare these 


tags on typewriters. On the bes 
production schedule we couk 
reach it was possible to turn ou 
approximately 500 tags per da 
per operator. Thus with ten typist 
it would require approximatel. 
200 days to complete the job. Thi 
would not include the time require: 
to proofread each of the tags t: 
avoid errors in the numbers an 
quantities. 

In addition to the time require: 
the Government needs typewrite: 
and is demanding that busines 
sell it one typewriter in four. W 
had no typewriters to spare an: 
no way to buy new ones, even if | 
had been feasible to use them fo 
this job. The shipping requir 
ments on these orders obvious! 
would not permit any such leng! 
of time for the tag preparation. 

The result was that we set abou 
finding a better way to do the jol 
An Addressograph machine, wit!) 
an automatic feed provided by tl 
Standard Register Company, ani 
tags in continuous forms proved to 
be the best answer we found. 

Using the Addressograph w: 
make a two-part plate: One po. 
tion carries the following perma 
nent information— 


Name of Part 

White Part Number 
Government Part Number 
Item Stock Number 


The second portion of the plate 
carries the variable information 
which is outlined in the following 
list and is applicable to the pa: 
ticular order— 


Order Number 
Contract Number 
Item Number 
Quantity Ordered 


Once we have prepared the p: 
manent information on all of t 
items, it is only necessary to 1-- 
vise the variable portion of + 
plate for each order. 
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In the machine application, it is 
necessary only to set the counter 
or the number of tags for each 
‘em required, and by the use of the 

idless strip, or continuous form 

( tags, it is possible to produce 

pproximately 80 tags in 47 sec- 

ids. This is a total of about 4,500 
igs per hour, including the time 

quired to change the plates for 
ich item. It is easy to see how 

uch of an improvement this ma- 

‘ine operation is over the type- 
riter method of production. 

nder the old method it would have 

quired 200 days to write the 
igs for an order of 200 quarter 
ts of parts. With the new meth- 
ol the same number of tags (888,- 
100) can be produced in 24 days. 

The total cost of the Addresso- 
craph attachment, plus a_ key- 
hoard Graphotype which is neces- 
sary to obtain a satisfactory speed 
in cutting the plates, represents 
an outlay of about $1,200. Sub- 
stantially more than this amount 
was saved in the cost of writing 
the tags on one order. 

The tags, which are in the 
process of slight improvement at 
this time, serve a dual purpose. 
The first is, of course, the original 
purpose—a cardboard tag to 
serve as a means of identifying 
the material at destination. The 


other purpose is achieved from the 


original flap cover, which is car- 
honized so that the tag proper is 
a carbon copy of the flap cover. 
This cover is removed at the time 
of packing. From it we prepare 
packing slips, bills of lading, and 
invoices, and maintain a record of 
the packers’ performance. 

The spaces at the bottom of the 
flap where the cost, net price each, 
and total net price are filled in are 
bianked out on the actual tag 
itself so that the prices do not 
a)ypear. The prices are used solely 
for our own records here at the 
White offices. 


Endless ‘‘gangs’’ of tags are fed into 
the Addressograph by an automatic 
device which insures accurate register 
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OFFICE Doesasernence Mac 


More and more help that would ordinarily be available for office work continues to 
go to work in factories, complicating the office manager’s problem as never before 
But many office managers are finding the solution in further mechanization. There 
are more office machines available for purchase than some buyers think, and 
despite ‘‘freezing’’ of manufacture to a large extent some equipment is available 


























(International Tag & Salesbook Co.) 


With pre-stuffed one-time carbon and three copies this simple form becomes 
a defective material slip and tag. Only one writing is necessary to make the 
slips and the tag. Slips are torn off, leaving tax ready for use. The slips are 
distributed, one to planning, one to cost, and one to inspection departments 


EE DLESS WRITING is going 

on all the time in thousands of 
plants and offices. For example 
in many plants it has been cus 
tumary to make out a_ rejection 
slip for damaged, broken, or re 
jected work. The usual practice is 
to make out the rejection slip, 
then make out a tag to identify 
rejected parts or material. Today 
many companies combine the tag 
and the rejection slip, so that 
both are written at once. One or 
more copies of the slips, pasted to 


the tag, 


g, with pre-inserted carbon 
(one-time) make the job casy and 
accomplish the purpose at one 


writing. Copies are torn off, sent 
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to the departments concerned, tags 
attached to the material or parts, 
and that’s the end of the job. 
* 
RANCH OFFICES are occa- 
sionally a source of supply for 
office help for the home office. We 
know of a number of companies, 
office 


slowed because of war contracts, 


with branch operations 
which have offered jobs to branch 
office employees if they would move 
to headquarters towns. Perhaps 
there is a possibility of obtaining 
some necded home office help this 
wav if branch office operations are 


not up to normal. Same holds true 


of equipment. Some companies a 
bringing typewriters and otly 
equipment from branches back 


the home office. 


* 
PERATIONS STUDIES 
the plant are common. Tl 
have been less common in the offic 
but with today’s help shortage a: 
becoming standard. In determi: 
ing the operations of any offi 
job, approach it the same as a 
operations study in the plant. F\ 
example: A purchase order system 
was studied as follows: 
. Insert first carbon 
2. Insert second carbon 
3. Insert third carbon 
. Insert fourth carbon 
. Tear off pad 
. Place in typewriter 
. Turn to first typing line 
3. Adjust platen 
9. Type 
. Remove forms 
11. Remove first carbon 
12. Remove second carbon 
13. Remove third carbon 


14. Remove fourth carbon 


This was an old-style padded 
form, with duplicates padded 
sets. A new form was designed \ 
continuous forms. It required 
following operations : 

1. Turn to first typing line 

2. Type 
3. Remove forms 
t 


. Remove all carbons at once 
Under the old system typine. 


the essential part of the job, was 
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operation number nine. With the 
ww form typing was the second 


ooeration, with but two to follow. 


* 
XPLAIN OFFICE routines to 
§ new employees. It was found in 
company that many foremen 
a tually did not know the final 
dstination of many papers and 
y cords which they handled. This 
lk! to much grumbling, because 
fovemen did not understand need 
fur the records. Office manager 
sit a set of forms to each fore- 
niin, Showing just how the records 
». oduced on these forms were used 
h, the payroll, cost, and other 
departments. Foremen then under- 
stood need for records, grumbling 
stopped, and there were fewer de- 
laved records. Many new’ em- 
plovees today have never before 
worked in modern organizations, 
ov have come into industry from 


garages, the 


small shops such as g 


farm, or other places where such 
tickets, 


tickets, materials requisitions were 


things as move scrap 
not needed, or never used. It takes 
tine’ to teach them modern meth- 
ods and to depend on records in- 


stead of oral instructions. 


* 
EW EQUIPMENT 


plant offices is available on a 


for war 


larger scale than some office man- 
Asked 


vould happen if he got an order 


iwers understand. what 
for several large payroll machines 
“We'd 


take the order and ship it in ninety 


the manufacturer — said, 
lavs, if it came from a war plant.” 
Do not go without needed equip- 
ent just because the first usual 


source of supply has none to sell. 

x 

peed EQUIPMENT: There 
never was a better time to dis- 

wse of second-hand office equip 
it than today. Many a branch 


+ 


an office equipment manufac 


‘turer is keeping itself’ open by 


ving, rebuilding, repairing, or 
inishing second-hand equipment. 


company we heard of recently 
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sold a large number of old safes to 
the manufacturers. Once it was 
customary to supply each branch 
with a safe for cash, records, and 
valuables. A change some years 
ago which centralized all collec- 
tions and accounts receivables in 
the home office climinated the need 
for these safes, but nothing had 
been done about them. They wer« 
recently sold to a safe company, 
the money to apply on new equip- 
ment of non-critical materials now 
being produced by the safe com- 
pany, and the owner of those safes 


considers the deal profitable. 


* 

LIMINATE REPORTS for the 

present. In the recent re-issue 
of the Leffingwell and Robinson 
Textbook of Office Management, it 
is stated that one company elimi- 
nated 65 to 100 


made for various executives. In 


reports being 


this case the total clerical saving 


amounted to 20 per cent; that is, 
20 per cent of all the clerks in this 
office were working on superfluous 
reports. This is no doubt an ex 
treme case, but the truth is, most 
companies have too many reports, 
some of which at least can be sus 
pended if not entirely climinated. 
In fact, many reports now being 
produced are hangovers from some 
previous executive’s “reign” and 
are never studied by the present 
executive. Some executives have a 
mania for reports and_ statistics. 
It is today’s office manager’s job 
to “unsell” these executives on 
voluminous reports. The Govern 
taken 


rights on reports today, to the 


ment has already prior 
point where some offices can scarce 


ly continue under the burden. 


* 
IR MORE WOMEN: Al Jol 


son, at the beginning of one of 
his old-time shows when her 
ceived a burst of applause, used to 
come out of the wings and say to 
the audience, “You ain’t seen noth 
ing yet.” Same is true today about 
women. ‘The end is not here, and 


the pressure to get men into the 


> 


armed services or into heavier 
work is to increase from week to 
week. Even though you can hire 
good office men they may be sub 
ject to pressure to get into other 


work soon. 


* 
ALUTATIONS ARE OUT in 


correspondence depart- 
“Dear Sir.’ or “Dear 


Friend.” and other time-honored 


some 


ments. 


salutations are being eliminated in 
some Offices today. Same is true of 
complimentary closes, such as 
“Yours very truly,” “Yours sin- 
cerely.” Telegraphic style in let 
ters is growing more common. 
Some of today’s letters sound as 
if they were written for telegraphic 
dispatch. It takes the friendliness 
out of letters, but it does save typ 
ing time, and what’s more, it saves 


machines. 


* 
FFICE SALARIES are not 
skyrocketing so much as many 
reports seem to indicate. The edi- 
tors of AMERICAN BustneEss have 
been asked to conduct another sur 
vey of office salaries. This maga 
zine’s Fourth Confidential Salary 
Survey was conducted in 1940 and 
results published in 1940 issues of 
the magazine. Figures are prob 
ably worth little today, but we 
hesitate to conduct another SUrVe) 
because so many offices are so busy. 
On the other hand, it is important 
for office managers and personnel 
men to know salary trends today 
and to determine whether salaries 
are going up as much as grape 
indicate. We have 


asked several office managers who 


vine reports 


have always contributed to thes 
salary surveys in the past whethe: 
or not they would contribute their 
figures this vear. So far the an 


. 


swers have been about “sixty 
forty” with 60 per cent urging us 
to send out the questionnaires, and 
the others begging off because they 
are too busy. How about it, read 
ers?’ Want to cooperate? It means 
filling out a four-page question 


naire in detail 








Kiplinger — Washington's Gloomy Prophet 


(Continued from page 12) 


in his letter of December 15, 1934, 
that the vears 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939 would be 
perous, then another depression, 


active and pros- 
which would oust the party in 
power in 1940 which he thought 
would be the Democrats. He pre- 
dicted a third party for 1936, and 
in November 1934 he began the 
oft-repeated that 
Frances Perkins would resign. He 


assertion 


then gave her about six more 
months in the cabinet, but she is 
still there. Of course other people 
made the same predictions about 
her, which proves nothing, except 
that Kiplinger is likely to base his 
predictions on the same set of 
rumors which other Washington 
writers swallow. 

He thought Hull might be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but also included Woodin, 
who actually was appointed, in his 
predictions about this cabinet post 


when he was listing possibilities for 
the first New Deal Cabinet. He 
mentioned Roper and Straus as 
possibilities for the Secretary of 
Commerce portfolio, and Swanson 
for the Navy post, and Dern for 
the War Department. One of his 
most curious guesses was that 
government expenditures would be 
reduced in 1933! He uttered this 
prediction on Christmas Eve 1932. 

He did not foresee the Roose- 
velt landslide in 1932, saying as 
late as October 1932 that he 
doubted the possibility of Hoover's 
election, although in another Iet- 
ter about this time he said that 
something like a miracle would be 
required to re-elect Hoover, and 
hinted that he felt Hoover could 
make a few vigorous speeches or 
propose some plan which might 
bring off the miracle. But he was 
doubtful about this. 

Kiplinger once explained how 


he prepares lus letters. He de 
about 90 per cent of the actu 
writing. A staff of experience 
men assist him in the footwork a 
gathering facts. No one man cot 
possibly cover all the news a 
rumors that break in Washingt: 
Undoubtedly he and his staff ha 
many valuable contacts in Was 
ington, and through years of « 
perience know their way arou 
and through the maze of Washi 
ton offices and Washington sour: 
of news and rumors. At times 
seems that he does a marvelous } 
at other times it seems that 

is almost gullible in some of 

ideas as expressed in letters. P 
that “a 


thing can happen in Washi 
g PI 


haps the answer is 


ton,” and no one, no matter |i 
sophisticated, can escape bei 
taken in by some of the rum 
which float 


capital city. 


about this amazi 





Find and Develop Human Values in Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


for beginning jobs. This practice 
of filling jobs from within entails 
considerably more work for the 
personnel director or office man- 
ager, but is well worth the effort 
because of the incentive it supplies 
in keeping our office personnel 
satisfied. 

In order that we may know what 
promotion opportunities exist, we 
have 98 per cent of our jobs classi- 
fied in six non-supervisory classes 


ranging from $15 to $75 per 
week ; also, six supervisory classes 
ranging from $25 to $100 per 
week. 

In making promotions there are 
some moves which do not involve 
a change in classification, but, 
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nevertheless, the fact that an em- 
ployee is moving creates job satis- 
faction. 

Our job classifications provide 
a range of salary so that a satis- 
factory employee can secure an 
increase in salary without a pro- 
motion in classification. For ex- 
ample, our No. 8 class covers 
clerks with a salary range of $22 
to $30 per week, while No. 4 
Senior Clerk 
difficult and 
duties) has a range of $30 to $40 


(which covers more 
advanced — clerical 
per week. 

In order to determine the salary 
of an employee within his classifi- 
cation, we take a Probst service 
rating every six months which re- 


sults in an A, B plus, B, C plus, 
C, C-, ete. A distribution of 
salary range according to this 1 
ing determines the salary of the 
dividual. We have fixed a “C” 

ing which is “average” as the | 
ing necessary to justify the m 
mum of the class, with steps up ‘o 
“A” which justifies the maxin 
of the class. In order to con 
the rate of increase, we have fi 

a maximum and minimum incr 
for each classification. For ex 
ple, Class 4—Senior Clerk—} 
vides a minimum of $1.00 an 
maximum of $3.00 per week 
crease. If the rating does not | 
vide at least $1.00 increase « 
salary, there is 


the present 
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hange in salary, while if a rating 
wovides $5.00 per week increase 
nly $3.00 is granted on the basis 
f the rating and the balance of 

2.00 is given the following six 
wnths, provided the rating re- 
ains the same. 

These ratings are made by the 
ree supervisors closest to the 
uployee being rated; if there are 
it three supervisors close enough 
» the 


iow the value and personality of 


employee to personally 

To employee, we accept two raters 
- sometimes only one where neces 
wy. The ratings are all made on 
ne sheet for cach employee. 

‘To assist our employees to in- 
rease their knowledge of our busi- 
ess, we advance the expenses in- 
ident to preparation and the tak- 
ig of examinations of the 
,.O.M.A. 


xiuminations. 


Institute Courses—ten 


If the employee passes the ex- 
minations, we pay the fees; if he 
ails, he reimburses the company 
hrough instalment payments. 

Provision for the payment of 
uition for general courses in uni- 
ersity and other evening classes 

ill also be advanced subject to 
cimbursement through convenient 
salary deductions. 

In order to attract good appli- 
cants to our service, we have made 
rovision for group insurance, sick 
allowances, retirement benefits, and 
sroup hospitalization. 

After many years of filling all 
our jobs from recruits at the bot- 
tom of the seale, we are beginning 
to question the advisability of this 

ractice in the degree to which we 
ave followed it. We feel that we 
ave been limiting ourselves to the 
heginning-office-boy class for fu- 
ture executives. 

Times are changing, a_ college 
cducation is as common today and 
s easy to get as a_ high-school 

lucation was fifteen years ago. 

So for the past few vears we 
wwe been trying to limit the num- 
r of boys brought into our or 

ganization through the taking 
cr of some of our routine lower 


cass work by young women. We 
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think we should not recruit more 
young men or boys into our or 
ganization than for whom we can 
reasonably expect to have fairly 
good futures. 

Marriage will give us a_ bette 
turnover among the women and 
women do not, as a rule, expect to 
go so high as men. But if they do 
go as high, they are entitled to the 
same salary and will receive it. 

Of course, there are some duties 
for which women are not suitable 
and we find that we must have som 
young men. So for the past six 
years we have been using univer 
sity students for these beginning 
jobs on a cooperative basis. 

These students are enrolled as 
Business Administration students 
and come to us through the uni 
versity coordinator who makes thi 
sclection, subject to our approval. 
They begin their work with us at 
the beginning of the fourth section 
of their freshman year. They work 
attend 


eight weeks at the university, al 


cight weeks and classes 
ternately. When the first co-op re 
turns to school, we start another 
one, his alternate, who stays cight 
weeks and is in turn relieved by 
the first student. Thus, we have 
two students on each job, working 
alternately for eight-week periods. 
It is understood that when a bet 


ter or more advanced job is avail 


able to them elsewhere, they are 
at liberty to take it and the uni- 
versity sends us new lower class 
men as substitutes. They also un- 
derstand that unless they are ex 
ceptional they are expected to 
leave our employment at the time 
of graduation. 

The use of co-op students not 
only helps solve our problem of 
young men on routine jobs, but we 
have been in a position to select 
several outstanding students for 
better jobs after their graduation. 

Further, we are getting a better 
class of young men for beginning 
jobs than we would otherwise get. 

Up until three months ago, we 
had forty co-op jobs which were 
being taken care of through the 
use of eighty co-op students. Now 
we have 


twenty-seven jobs for 


fifty-four co-ops, duce to the 
change in employment conditions, 
We are not only solving the em 
ployment problem but are building 
good-will through making possible 
a college education for many stu 
dents who would otherwise not be 
in a position to attend college be 
cause of finances. 

In other think we 


owe an employee a future if we 


words, we 


continue him in our service unless 
we have a definite understanding 
to the contrary, and this applies 


to all employees. 





Ford Motor’s Modernized 
Payroll Methods 


(Continued from page 20 


machine makes more rapid issuances 
of payrolls possible with less man 
power. Under the pressure of our 
war economy this is of vital im 
portance. The Ford Motor Com 
pany was among the first to adopt 
this new man-hour saving cquip 
ment, 
Pay envelopes are dl. 


inches in SIZC and have 


gummed flap. They are printed to 


provide spaces for the entries 


made on the payroll machines. 

The earnings record card is 
9 by Tle and provides spaces for 
taxes of each kind, for non-taxable 
taxable income, 


income, federal 


total to date, quarterly totals, 
total Victory tax, and annual earn 
ings. Next step is to prepare the 


or 


= 








pay envelopes. They are checked 
against clock cards, after which 
they go to a group of money dis- 
tribution machines. Here the total 
pay of cach employee for the 
period is broken down into suit- 
able denominations ($20 _ bills, 
$10°s, $5’s, $1’s, and coins), and 
totals for each payroll section are 
accumulated on the machines. A 
section consists of more than 3800 
pay envelopes and the total pay 
amounts to something like $30,000. 

One adding machine tape is now 
run on regular hours and another 
on all refunds from clock cards: 
premitm pay is run twice from 
clock cards to balance; payroll 
machine tapes are balanced against 
adding machine tapes on dedue- 
tions and refunds ; payroll machine 
tapes and adding machine tapes 
are recapped for totals; gross 
wages and net wages are posted on 
one form and government. splits, 
gross pay, net pay, and all de- 
ductions and refunds are posted 
on another, and distribution sheets 
are checked by the Comptometer 


operators. 


Next, the distribution of money 
is telephoned to the bank and it 
sends out the money in the exact 
denominations ordered, receiving a 
check in return for the total 
amount. 

Envelopes then are put in boxes 
with the distribution sheets and 
are sent to the pay office. 

Clock cards are next sent to the 
Comptometer operators for the 
payroll balance sheet report. This 
form is made up by listing all de- 
partments in each clock card 
series, Which is a long list of con- 
Clock card 


hours are added and checked and 


secutive numbers. 
these figures are balanced with the 
hour tape from the payroll ma- 
chine; then money and hours are 
broken down according to depart- 
ments and are posted on the pay- 
roll balanee sheet, as are refunds 
and deductions and paid-offs and 
shortages. These totals are com- 
piled to show the grand total for 
each department in clock card 
series. 

An overtime report showing all 


hours and money paid at time and 





Find Chronic Offenders to 
Cut Absenteeism 


(Continued from page 13) 


good record for fear of getting in 
bad, not with the management, but 
with his fellow employees. 

Much of the technique which 
brought down American accident 
records needs to be employed to- 
day in handling the absentee prob- 
lem. Accident prevention men be- 
gan by isolating the causes of the 
accidents, and by isolating the ac- 
cident-prone workers. Then they 
went after the causes with every 
imaginable device and technique 
to prevent recurrence. They also 
went after the victims of multiple 
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accidents to train and = educate 
them against the possibility of fu- 
ture accidents. 

Some of the general campaign 
material against absentecism may 
have to be supplanted with more 
specific material. Accident preven- 
tion authorities abandoned much 
of the general campaign material 
in favor of a more specific ap- 
proach to accident prevention 
problems. Perhaps the personnel 
men need to take a leaf from the 
accident prevention  director’s 


hook. 


a half and double-time is alswo 
made up from the clock cards ac 
cording to department. 

Meanwhile, the pay envelopes 
and distribution sheets from. th 
payroll department and the mone 
from the bank have reached th 
pay office. There, in a speci: 
room, equipped with automat 
coin sorter and counter, chang: 
makers, tables and counters, me 
in groups of three count the mon 
and put it in the pay envelope 
The man in the middle first count 
the money and hands it to the ma 
on his right who has a pay ci 
velope in view of both. The latt 
recounts the money, puts it in tl 
pay envelope, and places the pa 
envelope in a tray. While he 
doing that, the man in the midd! 
has counted the pay for anoth« 
pay envelope and handed it to t! 
man on his left who goes throug 
the same procedure as the man « 
the right. The man in the midd 
has a change-maker, similar {0 
those used in banks, in front o! 
him. 

All money received from tli 
bank is counted. Coins usuall\ 
come wrapped and marked, of 
course, but packages are broken 
open and all coins are run throug! 
an automatic coin sorting and 
counting machine. They come ou! 
in long tubes (these were added hy 
Ford), there being one tube fo: 
cach denomination. Tubes are thu 
detached and emptied into coin 
trays. The exact amount of mone) 
required, in the proper denomin: 
tions, for each payroll section. 
was ordered from the bank. and 
when the last pay envelope hes 
been filled, there must not be a 
penny over or a penny short. If 
there is, the mistake must be fous! 
and corrected at onee. 

Pay envelopes in trays are seu! 
down and placed in armored pis 
ears which drive right out into 
the plant and pay the workers in 
the buildings where they are cv 
ployed. There are thirteen pa) 
stations where these cars go in tli 
River Rouge plant, besides four 


permanent pay cribs. 
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anta Fe Uses Newspapers to Report 
a Shippers and Travelers 


in large space in important 
spapers the Santa Fe sys- 
says, among other things, 
e hate late trains, too!” and 
1 explains that troop trains 
e the right-of-way over 
rything else and often cause 
iys to the regular passenger 
ms. 
n an unusually well written, 
nk, and factual message the 
iely known railroad almost 
rally “takes its hair down” 
talks about the condition of 
the property, operating condi- 
tions, and traffic handled in an 
effort to keep the public, its 
patrons, and stockholders in- 
formed about current problems 
which the railroads are facing. 
“During 1942, Santa Fe 
moved 79 per cent more passen- 


ger-miles . . . and 122 per cent 
more freight ton-miles . .. than 
in 1918, during World War I. 
And all this was done with 26 
per cent fewer locomotives than 
we had in 1918,” the message 
explains. Regarding the crowd- 
ed conditions of trains the mes- 
sage reports: “If you had diffi- 
culties obtaining reservations, or 
had to stand for a portion of 
your trip—we were just as con- 
cerned as you were over any 
inconvenience it may have 
caused you. And we mean it!” 

Other subjects such as dining 
car service, car shortage, plus 
the road’s pledge to keep troops 
and army equipment and sup- 
plies moving complete the mes- 
sage, which appears in the form 
of an advertisement. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation Reports 
To American Taxpayers 


Declaring that American tax- 
payers have a stake in the cost 
of this war, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation is using large space 
in newspapers to present its 
annual statement to the public. 
Some of the facts brought out 
in the statement are: 

More than one-third of Ben- 
dix production in 1942 was in 
new devices not even on the 
market in 1938. Bendix produc- 
tion in 1942 was twenty times 
that of pre-war levels. Price re- 
duction on products covered by 
contracts in effect at the begin- 
ning of the company’s fiscal 
year totaled $123,000,000 as of 
September 30, 1942. Bendix will 
pay taxes for 1942 totaling 
$47,019,270.03. 

In a simplified summary of 
the company’s income it is 
shown that total receipts were 
$459,727,681.49. Of this total, 
40.3 per cent or $185,199,243 
was paid for materials and sup- 
plies; 27.7 per cent or $127,459,- 
765 for payrolls; and 24.2 per 
cent or $111,067,067.12 for taxes 
and refunds to the United 
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States Government. For main- 
tenance of plants, machinery 
and equipment, rentals, tele- 
phone, power, administrative 
costs, income set aside to re- 
place worn-out facilities, and to 
provide operating and contin- 
gency reserves, 5.1 per cent or 
$23,537,410.19. 

This left only 1.8 per cent for 
dividends to stockholders, or 
$8,450,801.64, and a balance for 
reinvestment in the business of 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent, or 
$4,013,394.54. 

The statement, signed by the 
president, Ernest R. Breech, is 
in simple non-technical language 
and ought to go a long way 
toward helping spread under- 
standing of industry’s true role 
in American economy and in 
winning the war. 

One of the problems which will 
trouble business in the future is 
convincing employees that busi- 
ness did not profiteer during the 
war. Statements such as these 
will help employees understand 
the true facts about financial 
affairs of industry and business. 


G. H. Hammond Company Holds Party 
To Promote Suggestion Plan 


With more than 800 employees 
in attendance, G. H. Hammond 
Company’s first suggestion plan 
party, held in a garage, was 
Two girls 
dressed to represent suggestion 
circulated through the 
passing out 
award blanks. 

Refreshments were served 
and entertainment furnished by 
three gir! musicians. Three em- 
were presented with 
25-year medals, honoring their 
quarter century service with 
the company, and officials of the 
company described the sugges- 


counted a success. 
boxes 


crowd suggestion 


pl yvees 


tion plan in detail. The names 
of all employees who won sug- 
gestion awards in 1942 were 
read and several outstanding 
suggestions were singled out for 
Eight em- 


special mention. 


party 
awards 


ployees present at the 
were given suggestion 
and pins. The company began 
using the suggestion system in 
1929, but has been especially 
active in promoting it during 
the past year. 


House Magazine for 
Service Men 


Another company publishing 
a house magazine for employees 
now in the Armed Services is 
The Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany. Called the Field Corre- 
spondent, it is written by the 
men themselves, and the com- 
pany’s social committee has 
charge of production and mail- 
ing of the magazine. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increas= 
sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good idea 
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Please don’t buy us 


(and other clothing stores) 


into bondage 


Wabash Avenue at Madison Stree 
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1. ‘‘Don’t Buy’’ Urges 
Men’s Store 
ATTEMPTING to stop the flood of 


business apparently started rolling by 
the shoe rationing edict from Washing- 
ton, Capper & Capper, one of Chicago's 
most famed men’s wear retailers, is using 
newspaper space to urge its customers 
not to buy. “Please don’t buy us (and 
other clothing stores) into bondage” is 
the heading on one of the recent appeals 
to the public. “We believe we express the 
earnest hopes of retailers generally when 
we urge you to disregard the myriad 
current rumors about imminent clothes 
rationing,” one advertisement states. 

The copy attempts to calm people and 
to assure them, if panic buying does not 
continue, there will be enough clothing 
to go around, but that if panie buying 
continues rationing is almost sure to be 
the result. 


2. StudebakerAids Dealers 
To Train Women 


ACCORDING to a recent 66-page book- 
let, Women for Automotive Maintenance 
Service, women can be trained, as help- 
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ers or specialists, to perform roughly 
90 per cent of the mechanical service 
operations on a passenger car. The book- 
let, issued by the Studebaker Corporation, 
expresses the studied opinion of Stude- 
baker service executives and is the re- 
sult of experience and extensive observa- 
tion, The booklet recommends women who 
conform as nearly as possible to these 
qualifications: 25 to 35 vears of age, with 
at least grammar school education; strong 
and sufficiently tall to reach over fenders 
when working on an engine; a good 
physical record showing no susceptibility 
to frequent illness; experience in a fac- 
tory job or at other manual labor; and, 
contributing to support of family—in 
other words, having a need to earn money. 
The training program recommended by 
the factory involves these four main 
steps: (1) Explanation of the operation; 
(2) performance by instructor with 
trainee observing; (3) performance by 
trainee with assistance of instructor; and, 
(4) explanation by trainee of how and 
why she is performing the operation. 


3. No More ‘‘Dear Sirs’’ 
In Melville Letters 


PRINTED in a line across the upper 
portion of the letterheads of the Melville 
Shoe Corporation, New York City, is the 
following statement: “We omit from busi- 
ness letters merely formal terms of po- 
liteness such as salutation and compli- 
mentary close.” In the upper left-hand 
corner of the company’s letterhead there 
is printed the word “To.” Immediately 
after this, the recipient’s name and ad- 
dress are typed in. Then follows the let- 
ter with no “Dear Sir” or “Gentlemen,” 
and minus the usual “Yours truly” or even 
the signature, for just above the name of 
the company the word “from” is printed 
as part of the heading. This is, so far 
as we know, a “new high” in conserving 
time, typing, and typewriter operation. 


4. War Ends Many Bad 
Trade Practices 


CHECK-UPS by marketing specialists 
show that many companies are abandon- 
ing various trade practices which grew 
up in days when competition for business 
was keenest. Hotels are abandoning the 


practice of giving free rooms to ass 
ciation secretaries and convention sec 
taries. Old idea was that this serv 
was paid for by hotel profits on me 
and rooms sold to association memly 
or to convention visitors. Hotels say t 
can no longer continue. Broken pack 
lots, emergency deliveries, special pic 
ups by messengers, special terms, ; 
concessions of all kinds in many differ: 
types of business are being rapidly ab 
doned in the present situation. Short 
of help is one reason, high overhead co 
are another, and perhaps most import 
of all is that it is a sellers’ market. 


5. New Payroll Machines 
For Telephone Payroll 


RECENT installations of National ¢ 
Register Company payroll machines h 
speeded the payroll check writing 
for the New England Telephone 
Telegraph Company. A_ battery of 
machines will turn out more than 1,100, 
payroll checks in 1943. The new machi 
not only make the deductions and ax 
mulate the figures for the different 
ductions, total pay, ete., but produc 
check register and journal, empk 
earnings record, and employee stateny 
at the same time. Check signers are « 
ployed for the signatures and are 1 
in the offices of cashiers, after the ch 
have been prepared, 


6. Employee Test Bureau 
Serves Business 


EMPLOYERS in the eastern area 
the United States are being served 
the Employers’ Test Administrat 
Bureau, a division of the Business Tr 
ing Foundation. Purpose of the Bur: 
is to administer employment tests 
prospective employees of clients. 

Bureau employs experienced interview 
and administers tests which have pr: 
valuable in determining the skill 

aptitudes of employees. Some of the t 
consist of assembling blocks in a sor 
puzzle problem, others consist of wri 
tests and are used to determine wi 
prospective employees could handle s 
tools well, which would be good at |! 
assembly work, what kinds of office 
could be performed best, and how cl 
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pplicants are with fingers, how quick 
eir eyes are, and other facts needed to 
roperly appraise prospective employees. 
he company does not act as an employ- 
ent agency in sense of the word. 


Night Shifts for War 
“lant Offices 


FFICES which operate two shifts a 
v, because of shortage of office equip- 
nt or lack of room for expansion, are 
more common, With the in- 
ising inability to obtain office 
\ipment, coupled with the increase in 
per work occasioned by new rulings 
| regulations of different government 
vartments, are being 
‘ced to recruit night office staffs. In a 
nber of experience has been 
reeably surprising. Night shifts, begin- 
yr at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
sing at midnight, have proved success- 


any 


oming 
more 


some companies 


cases 





speeds 
production 
with 
WHEELDEX 


Gearing up to “Victory tempo” 
easier with Wheeldex card files to 
eliminate office bottlenecks. 


Wheeldex is scientifically designed 
for time-saving, motion-saving, 


ina number of cases, Employers must 
‘ck state employment laws which oc- 
sionally forbid women to work late at 
sht. With factories running three shifts 
ily it has proved impossible for some 
ces to keep up with the required paper 
irk to keep the plant running. In these 
ses an extra shift for the office sim- 
fies operations considerably. 


is Wheeldex cards are fully visible, 
front and back, without removal 
from file .... Operators have many 
thousands of cards at hand. 





You least 25 per 
cent saving 


can count on at 


of records over any 


8. Ideas to Help Find 


New Employees 


money-saving handling 
for reference or direct 


WHEELDEX 


posting. 


manpower 
other card handling method. 


WORLD'S SPEEDIEST 
CARD FILE 


WHEELDEX MFG. €CO., 113 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


PORTS from several large employers 
key cities indicate that insertion of 
usual “want ads” in classified columns 
newspapers no longer brings results 

iumensurate with the expense involved. 

large company with huge plants in 

‘ee cities is now preparing a series of 

splay advertisements designed to ac- 

‘int workers with facts about the com- 
ny and to dramatize work opportuni- 
s in the company. Future or post-war 
portunities will be spotlighted. 

One reason many employees hesitate to 

cept war plant jobs, either in the office 
the plant, is because they feel that 

itter the war their services will no longer 
needed, Personnel procurement men 
ire endeavoring to estimate the number 
of workers needed after the war, so as to 
he able to promise post-war employment, 
where possible, to employees being cur- 
rently hired. opportunities for small scale operations, 
Obviously, it is not always possible to — a —— . 
. . 2. A new “war-baby” that is already show- 
issure post-war employment, but ing signs of growing under the fostering 
companies are far enough along on of Uncle Sem .. . that should grow faster 
than ever after the War. 
their post-war plans to offer fairly prob- 3. i ia 
thle employment to many people in post- thriving 
war days. Where any promise is reason- 
bly certain of being fulfilled, it is thought 
that employers seeking help today should 
stress post-war employment possibilities 
in talking with prospective employees. 

\nother plan is to prepare a_ booklet 

taining a history of the company, and PO } 
chart the growth of the company im- USines. 

diately after the end of World War I wo h 

n attempt to show prospective em- I ongg, Mee : 
vees that post-war growth this time C wanes | 

likely to create a need for steady em- ~~ 
ment. These booklets should be given 
ide distribution. 











FREE—7 Eye-Opening Reports On 
‘‘Post-War Business and Investment Opportunities’’ 
—With 12 Issues of FORBES for Only $2 


Right now is not a bit too soon to ponder your position in the post-war world. 

To help you “find” a place for your talents and for your savings in the post- 
war world, FORBES Magazine will bring you a series of reports during 1943 that 
will shed clear light on industries with outstanding post-war potentialities. 


First 7 Reports FREE! 


To give you an idea of how practical 
and helpful these reports will be, I’d 
like to send you copies of the first 
seven reports FREE. You'll discover 
revealing facts about... 

1. An industry that unheard of six 


years ago ... that has expanded 240 per 
cent since 1938 ... that offers numerous 


. that 

. that 
countless 
—and four 
that should 


may revolutionize transportation 
should opportunities for 
small * businesses. 

other 
“go places 


mean 
“service 
war-born industries 
after the war. 
More Reports Coming 

Throughout 1943 FORBES will bring 
you penetrating reports on new indus- 
tries and businesses with outstanding 
post-war possibilities. 


was 


electronics, foods of the 
future. motion pictures, automatic coin- 
controlled machines, exporting—are but a 
few of the industries FORBES will survey 
transform for post-war opportunities during the 
months ahead. 


Air-conditioning 
some 


A new industry 
small towns into 
Decide now to “find” a profitable place for yourself in the post-war world. 

Simply return coupon below with remittance of only $2 for these FREE eye- 

opening reports and the next 12 issues of FORBES, The Interpreter of Business. 


——---—~—~—Booklet Supply Limited—Fill In and Mail Coupon TODAY—-------—— 


. FREE With 12 Issues of Forbes for Only $2 


metropolises 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. A-4 
Enclosed is $2 for the next 12 issues of FORBES and FREE booklet “Post-War 
Business and Investment Opportunities.” 


Name iddress 


State (Canada $2.50) 





City 


READ FORBES FOR POST-WAR BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





March 1948 
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Steel Goes to War 
Wood Pinch Hits 


SINCE steel went to war, leaving the 
manufacturers of many steel office equip 
ment items without a supply, many items 
once made of steel are now available in 
wood. Quick to see the disappearance of 
steel as an office equipment raw material, 
Remington Rand redesigned many of its 
most popular items for production in 
wood. The illustration shows a rotary list 
file, which is but one of the Remington 
Rand items now. available in 
Kolect-A-Matie trays for visible filing, 
wood ledger trays, wood card and corre- 
spondence files, sorter trays, tabulating 


wood, 


card transfer cases, wood cabinets for 
Kardex book units, and wood desk stands 
and wall brackets for Kardex pocket 
frame equipment are also available. An- 
other recent innovation is a locking de- 
vice for Kardex cabinets which house con- 
fidential records. 


Bomb-Marking Stamp 
Finds New Uses 


ORIGINALLY developed to mark bombs 
destined to bring havoc to Hitler, the 
Melind Justrite air-floated stamp for 
marking irregular surfaces has found 
many new uses, such as marking buckets, 
drums, and other cylindrical or irregular 
shaped surfaces. The air-floated construc- 
tion enables the operator to work on all 
types of surfaces without damage to 
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fragile container. The 
hammer 


even the most 
stamp is furnished in two styles 
type and gauge type. Inexperienced per- 
sons have obtained a speed of 600 impres- 
sions per hour with the gauge type, and 


more than 900 per hour with the hammer 
type stamps. The Louis Melind Com- 
pany produced the stamp as an addition 
to its line of more than 1,500 items in the 
marking device and stationery field. The 
marking devices are made to order. 


Stock Forms for 
Tabulating 


USERS of tabulating machines will 
glad to know that Standard. Regis 
Company now furnishes a complete | 
of stock forms punched for Standar 
Kant-Slip Registrator platens for use 
tabulating machines. The company 

just published a portfolio of these st: 
forms which every tabulating mach 
user will want to keep on file. A’ requ 
brings the portfolio to any tabulat 
machine user. Many tabulating jobs 
not require especially printed forms, 
are turned out in such small quantit 
that specially printed -forms are too 
pensive. Use of the forms listed in 

portfolio will bring a considerable say 


SAFETY BULLETINS 


Easy-to-Change 
Bulletin Board 


WITH the many campaigns and drive 
now current in business and industry 


there is a widespread need for impr 
bulletin boards which protect the dis} 
against wind, dust, dirt, and mois 
Such a bulletin board, made entire! 
non-critical materials, is being introd 
by the Mine Safety Appliance Com 
A glass cover, pivoted at top, ma 
raised up and away from the bac! 
easy insertion of new messages or 
plays. The posting surface is a 

board, and the cover is held open 

latch when changing displays. Tigh 
ting joints enable owners to use 
bulletin board outside plants, in ex 
positions. It measures 32 by 25 b) 
inches. A glass sign at top, re 

“Safety Bulletins” or “General Bull: 
is included. Full details from Mine 5 
Appliance Company. 
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New Printer Makes Blue 
Or B / W Prints 


CHER blue or black and white prints 
y be turned out in three minutes in 
e privacy of any drafting room by in- 
e\perienced operators with the new Vic- 
‘y printer. Recently developed and 
iced on the market by the Victory Cor- 
ration, the new machine is filling a 
xorous demand, The printer is lighted 
th eight lamps good for 1200 hours of 
inting, which may be replaced at a 
cost of $1.60 per set. No expensive mer- 
cury vapor, photo flood, or arc lamps 
ire necessary, nor is a transformer need- 
ed. Approximate cost of the prints turned 
out on the Victory is one cent per square 
foot. Only one small glass tray is needed 
in addition to the printer for making 
black and white prints. Prints up to 
24 by 34 inches on a sheet 24 by 36 inches 
may be produced, or several smaller 
sheets may be produced at one operation. 


Fluorescent Reflectors 
Without Steel 


PRIORITIES being what they are, it is 
difficult to buy anything which contains 
critical metals, except in limited cases. 
Now comes another company to outwit 
the critical metal shortage, this time with 
a fluorescent fixture containing a reflector 
which thumbs its nose at priorities, being 
made of baked enameled finished pressed 
board, Fully approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, the fixtures are thoroughly 
safe. Sockets, lamp starters, and ballasts 
are fastened in the fixture, leaving the 
reflector free for removal for cleaning or 
servicing. Reflector is ‘fastened to the 
hood by two hand-operated wing nuts, 
easily loosened without tools. Starters are 
behind the sockets and can be replaced 
without disturbing the lamps. Note: This 
iten is a reprint from the February is- 
suc and is reprinted here because of an 
error which omitted manufacturer’s name. 
It is Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
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Fibre Board Stacks 
For Filing 


FILE cabinets and drawers made of 
fibre board are being offered by Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company. Available in most 
standard card and correspondence sizes, 
the Safe T Stack files are especially valu- 
able to companies unable to obtain steel 
filing equipment at this time. While rec 
ommended chiefly for inactive files and 
for transfer, the drawers pull easily 
enough to warrant use for certain active 


records where reference is not frequent. 
Many tabulating departments are being 
equipped with these files for storing tabu- 
lating cards. As shown in the illustration, 
the filing drawers may be stacked high 
in units and _ still operate easily. The 
equipment is available for 5 by 3 cards, 
6 by 4 cards, 8 by 5 cards, tabulating 
machine cards, checks, letter and legal 
size papers, and for invoices and _ bills. 
Complete information on these fibre 
board stacks for filing may be obtained 
either by writing the editor or from the 
company direct. 


Put your finger on 
any information | 
INSTANTLY 


| 
} 


Q) 


Index| | 
your records wil 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. US 


CELLULOID INDEX TABS 


Write any index youwant, 
insert it in a strip of 
Easy Mak-ur-own, cut tab to 
to Use fit and attach anywhere. 
Don't waste time hunting through sheets or pages 
Index every important reference with bright, clean, 
easy to read Mak-ur-own Tabs. It takes only a 
moment to make any index you want and attach 
it to any sheet or page in ring books, notes, re- 
ports, binders, portfolios, etc. Labels are change- 
able. Sizes and colors for every need. Save time 
with Mak-ur-own low cost indexing 
YOUR STATIONER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
with genuine, original Mak-ur-own Tabs 
If not, write to 





THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, W. ¥ 

















INSTALL 


SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE 
PENDAFLEX FRAMES IN 
FILING DRAWERS 


HANG - - => 


NEW STYLE PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS ON FRAMES 


Oxkornd, 
PENDAFLEX’ 


HANGING FOLDERS 


TRANSFORM FILING FROM 
LABORIOUS SEARCHING TO 


INSTANT VISIBLE REFERENCE 


Write Today For Bookiet 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
342 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, (U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
rorsind (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 355, Exeter, Nebr. 





House Organs 





babe gd ORY = 
ORGAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA. 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SAVE ot 
Li 4 

















Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. acs co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 








In a few seconds Sten-O-Aide 
makes old faded office machine 
ribbons work like new. Use them 
3 to 5 times longer. Kit pays 
for itself in short time. Every 
typewriter owner needs one. 
Satisfied users everywhere. 
Money-back-guarantee. Write to- 
day for free folder. 
STEN-O-AIDE, INC. 

1675 So. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





For Sales Managers 





Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 
Save Time and Money 
SALesMAN’s AppLicaTION BLianx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 814x11 in. 
Write for FREE Samples 

DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





because 


OFFICE 
it creates 


NOISE costs money 
nervous tension and fatigue, 
increases mistakes, and tends to increase 
absenteeism. Yet office noise can be con- 
trolled and minimized at surprisingly 
small cost. Celotex Corporation has_re- 
cently produced a booklet, Answers to 
(Juestions on Celotex Sound Condi- 
tioning, which gives the lewdown on the 
problem of controlling noise. If the office 
is beginning to get on your nerves, get 
a copy of this booklet and find how to 


do away with the noise. 


TIRE SAVING IDEAS are to be found 
in a small folder, Tire Hints for More 
Mileage, turned out by the Customer 
Research Staff of General Motors. As the 
hooklet says, “Nothing new, but a con- 
densation of about everything that’s been 
said.” Most of us have read much about 
ways to conserve tires, but the trouble 
forget. Here, in extreme brevity, 
is about all you need to know. 


is we 


ADVERTISING RATES of most pub- 
lications are included in the 1943 Adver- 
tisers Rate and Data Guide, the eight- 
eenth annual number of which is just off 
the press for E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency. Copies sent free to advertisers 
and prospective Radio and 
transit advertising rates are included in 


advertisers. 


the extremely useful booklet. 


RECORD STORAGE is a_ constantly 
recurring problem in every business. Rec- 
ords pile up until no one knows what on 
earth to do with them, or where to keep 
them. Yet some records must be retained, 
either because the law necessitates it, or 
for the protection of the company. Best 
source of information we have found on 
this subject is a booklet issued by the 
Bankers Box Company, called Manual of 
Record Storage Practice. It contains all 
the answers and is a handy bit of infor- 
mation to have in any business desk. 


% * 


PACKING IDEAS which show how to 
pack and ship such products as airplane 
fuel tanks, anti-aircraft shell tubes, army 
cots, bales of wool, and goodness only 
knows what else are found in a recent 
issue of Process News published by Acme 
Steel Company, well-known producers of 


steel strapping and other packing su 
plies and equipment. A copy is free ¢ 


the asking, 


PATENTS AT WORK is the title ot 
hooklet issued by The Alien Prope 
Custodian, Leo T. Crowley. This coun 
of ours now owns 50,000 patents sei 
from owners who were residents of enc 
and enemy-occupied countries. The iny 
tions disclosed in these patents repres: 
research achievements of great poten 
value. A complete statement of the po: 
of the Alien Property Custodian of 

United States, an index of patents ves 
in the Alien Property Custodian, and 

information on methods for obtainin 
license under a patent controlled by 

custodian are included in the book 
Classified lists of patents are obtaina 
for a small fee, but the booklet just 
scribed is free. Copies may be obtai 
from the custodian at Washington. 


POST-WAR AIR LINES is the 
ject of a booklet just issued by Uni 
Air Lines. The booklet is a report o 
speech delivered by President W. 
Patterson, of United, before a_ rec 
meeting of the National Industrial ( 
ference Board. It approaches post 
aviation rationally and sensibly and 
molishes some of the weird myths 
are gaining credence about hauling 
our freight by air in the future. He shu 
that we will still have a surface tr 
portation job to do, even over the ocx 
While it does not “sell aviation short 
gives facts in place of the fancies 
aviation enthusiasts have been spread 
FILING EQUIPMENT has been se 
and hard to obtain. Now comes Die 
Safe & Lock Company with Safe Ts 
files made of corrugated fibre board, 
both card and letter files. Especially 
signed for inactive or semi-active reco 
and in some cases for active records, 
new files are a solution to many an o 
crowded filing department. Full t 
about the equipment are contained 
Diebold folder which is sent free. 
REDUCING EXPENSES is an act 
we all need to engage in these day 
high overhead costs and is the sul 
of a recent booklet made available 
readers by the Hardware Mutual (¢ 
alty Company. While the booklet « 
with insurance only we feel that n 
businessmen with property to insure 
be interested. 

* x  & 
PHOTOCOPYING in the office is g 
leaps and bounds. Bluepri 
drawings, records, maps, and almost 
other type of record may be ¢ 
easily and quickly with Remington | 
Portagraph. A folder fully describes 
process and is available to all Amer 


ing by 


BusINess readers. 
* * * 


AIR CARGO now being dispatche 
all parts of the world brings with 
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vn packing and handling 
G. Peterson, chief engineer, Railway 
Agency, Inc., talked 
out air cargo packing problems before 
ie Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
; talk was such a success that the com- 
iv has reprinted the speech in booklet 
m. Copies are free, 


problems. 


xpress recently 


PEWRITER officials 


used typewriters from business 


procurement 
ving 
- getting tough. You just can’t eseape 
ling one of every four of your type 
iters to the Government much longer 

wided you have already escaped. If 
‘render of these machines will handicap 
ur office by all means dispatch a letter 
of Standard Register Com 
booklet which 
time and work and, inci- 


a copy 
iy’s newest shows how 
save typing 
itally, gives a lot more helpful advice 
use of business forms to speed office 
itines and save writing. The booklet 
ludes some very helpful charts showing 
nparison of time required to prepare 
by typing by handwriting. 
E. Alexander, of the Standard folks, 
ls us he will be glad to put any read- 
; name ona copy of this booklet, called 
vat’s the Answer? 


ms and 


QOD FILES are available today where 
el files are no longer on the market. 
mington Rand has just completed a 
ler illustrating Kardex files 
‘ich are available for reasonably quick 
delivery. If you have a filing problem 
suggest vou ask for this booklet for it 


wood 


is how to make facts work for you. 


COAL PILES, as many readers know, 
evelop hot spots which lead to spon- 
neous combustion, causing tremendous 
sses of stored coal, At any time these 
pontaneous combustion fires are waste- 

during the war when every ounce of 
ransportation capacity is badly needed, 
they are little than criminal. Coal 

Specialties Company developed a 

means for preventing these fires and the 

consequent waste. First, a Hot Spot In- 
dicator is pushed into a pile of coal, each 
indicator guarding 100 to 200 or more 
tons of soft coal if properly spaced. When 
the indicator warns that coal is reaching 


less 


has 


the danger temperature, dry ice pipes 
we driven into the coal pile to cool the 
coal and prevent fires. The dry ice equip- 
ment is available from any of the 
branches of The Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration and the Hot Spot Indicators are 
wailable from the Coal Specialties Com- 
responsible for quantities 
will be interested in this 
equipment. Full information will be sent 
for the asking. 


2eaders 
of stored coal 


pany. 


Phrase send requests for copies of these 
hooklets Re- 


quests on postcards or from individuals 


on company letterheads. 


with no business connections will not be 


forwarded. 
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It will pay you as a reader of 
that interest the 
you have something to advertise 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 ex 
—$1.00. White space $1.00 per 
and $6.30 
submitted and approved. 


AMERICAN 


you, so that advertiser can 


send 
word. 


yourself, 
nts per 


12-time 
Forms 


respectively on contract. 


0th of 


close 


BUSINESS to read these 
present 


in 
Pin 


agate line. Display Classified. 1 
lrerms 
preceding 


those 
proposition by mail. If 
The small. 
ix point boldface type and centered 
inch: $14.00; 4% inch: $7.00, $12.00 
order unless credit 
Published Ist 


innouncements. Answer 


facts of 


full 


own 


the his 


your sales message. cost’ is 


st line in 


with 
month. 


Cash references are 


of month of 


issue, 





Incorporating Services 


Advertising Agencies 





ervice 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete 
$35 3. G YER, 


Submitted forms. CHAS. G. Gl 


INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 


represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 
nized standing negotiates 
supervisory, technical and 
tions. Procedure will be 
your personal requirements 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present 
tected. Send for details. R. W. 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., 


33 years’ recog- 
for high-salaried, 
executive 
individualized to 
and will not 

> 


posi- 


position pro- 
BIXBY 
3uffalo, N. Y. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies fo 
quickly grading applicants for sak positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expens« 
account forms, 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Mo. 


Louis, 





Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
ROBERT 








WE WANT TO BUY ELLIOTT FISHER 
machines. MALONEY GILMORE CO., 542 S. 
Dearborn St., 


LATEST MODEL EDIPHON E—complete with 
desk model dictator, transcriber and shaver, 
cylinders and holders. Guaranteed perfect oper- 
ating condition. STARK SOUND ENGINEER- 
ING CORP., Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 





Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores of proven lists, 1942, RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





SELL YOUR 
mail-order 
MARTIN 
Madison 


PRODUCT 

advertising. We 
ADVERTISING 
Avenue, New York. 


nationally through 
show you how. 
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100 Dramatized Letterheads 





hese colorful 
letterheads ar 
ior a 


triking dramatized 


10,000 


Dartnell 
compantes 
Printed by 
>» qQuantitic 
kept in Cost runs 
hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may 
may keep in your 
Complete, $3.00, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Leland Avenue * 


Books 


used by over 


wide variety of purposes. 


letterpress in and three 


two color 
design 


$3.60 


f each 
from 


are stock, 


per 
order which 
idea 


supplies and 
fle as an 


you 


source, 


1801 


Chicago, Hlinois 








4 THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE 81.000 
This book will 
money. Tells 
have 


help you turn 
how hundreds of men and women 
money on the side or 
business of their own. Valuable 
tion puts those desirous of 
or making 


pare time into 


made started a 
reference sec- 
a business 
money at touch 
178 Size 5! 
cloth binding. $2.50, 


starting 
home in 


pages. 


with 


ouree f upply. x8, 


nches. Silver 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 
Che 


to get 


most important things a 
thead. A book every 
executive should 
Eugene Whitmore, ‘ 

BUSINESS magazine. It is 
who wants to 
Here’s a 
corps in any 
»14x8% inches. 


ind 


salesman can do 
salesman and every 
read. The author, 
editor of AMERICAN 
written for the man 
ucceed where he is with what he 
book that will build esprit de 
organization. 256 pages. Size 
Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
printed. $2.50. 


ales 


has. 


igned 


rHE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue o 


Chicago, Hlinois 





“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 





Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 


or Serviceman! 


“Shakespeare the 
Burruss, is based on 
Burruss has delivered 

ales organizations 


Salesman,” by William B. 

the talk which Mr. 
1,100 times to clubs and 
from coast to coast. With- 
out exaggeration, this is the most extraordi- 
nary book on selling ever published. It takes 
the golden wisdom that Shakespeare put in the 
mouths of his best known characters 
hows how they were in fact practicing 
highest techniques of salesmanship ever 
nessed. 


and 
the 
wit- 


In a 
box, 


triking cloth binding, complete with sift 
size 6 by 9 inches, 120 “Shake- 
speare the Salesman” is an unusual, dignified, 
helpful aid to your salesmen. It gets 
far away from the usual type of inspirational 
book on salesmanship—in fact it is as inter- 
esting to read as the best fiction. In times like 
these, when salesmen need ‘‘mental positioners,”’ 
nothing could be more appropriate from 
to them. 


pages, 


give to 


you 


Price $1.75 a Copy 
Including Attractive Gift Box 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue » Chicago, Illinois 


35 








SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Recetigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


t= WRITE 848 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 





At The Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting is 
right at your elbow. Step off your 
train at Grand Central, follow the 
to The 
Roosevelt, enjoy cheerful rooms .. . 


delicious food... and a restful atmos- 


private passageway direct 


phere. Attractive rooms with bath 


from $4.50. 


25 Per Cent Reduction in Room 


Rates to Service Men 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and his Orchestra 
1 in the 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 
Nightly except 
Sundays 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 








ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 











WARTIME FACTS AND POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS. Edited by Evans Clark. 
What is the war doing to our economic 
life in America? What will be our chief 
problems locally, nationally, and inter- 
nafionally when the war ends? This latest 
publication of The Twentieth Century 
Fund is planned to answer, or at least 
discuss, some of the pertinent questions. 
It gives the facts on pre-war conditions 
and wartime developments and describes 
the chief post-war problems in eleven 
fields, presenting significant questions for 
study and discussion. The fields covered 
include industry and business, interna- 
tional relations, transportation, finance, 
agriculture, labor, public works and ur- 
ban redevelopment, housing, health, edu- 
cation, and economic security. This man- 
ual is one of several efforts of The 
Twentieth Century Fund to assist 
America to come to grips with post-war 
problems. As readers may know, The 
Twentieth Century Fund is an endowed 
institute, founded in 1919 by the late 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant. The 
manual is scheduled for publication in 
March and the tentative price is 50 cents. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
BUSINESS. Every business editor con- 
stantly receives inquiries from readers 
which indicate that at least some business 
men have little or no conception of the 
information and data easily available 
from public libraries. Daily, letters come 
in from readers asking for information 
which a brief visit to the public library 
in the reader’s city would have produced 
with far less delay. This book is a survey 
of the services offered to business by 
imany public libraries. Where a company 
employs a trained librarian most of the 
information in this volume will be known 
and understood, but to the business which 
has no librarian the book may be useful 
in showing how business can use the 
public library as a source of data and 
information. The material was compiled 
by the Newark Public Library, long a 
leader in service to business of its com- 
munity. Newark Public Library, $3.50. 


MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAG 
MENT. By William Henry Leffingw 
and Edwin Marshall Robinson. This ji 
revision ot a book which was first pr 
lished in 1932. William Henry Leffinew 
was the father of modern office mana 
ment and perhaps did more for the p 
fession than any other one man. He 
one of the first men to see and understa 
office management as one of the broa 
functions of management, not as a mx 
extension of bookkeeping gadgetry 
him the office was a_ productive u 
ranking with other productive phases 
the business, not just a necessary 
which cost money and should theret 
be deprived of all opportunity to mi 
ernize itself to keep pace with the 
mainder of the business. 
Mr. Robinson’ was 
Mr. Leffingwell in the production of 
first edition of this volume, and_ si 
Mr. Leffingwell’s death, has brought 
book up to date to keep it abreast of 
many improvements in office equipm: 
today. Throughout every chapter of 
book there is a “know how” approach 
every office problem. For example, in 
chapter on office layout the author 
not make a mistake common = ann 
writers on this subject. Too many wri 
seem to think that “straight line flow” 
the be-all and end-all of office man: 
ment. This book points out that almost 
office can be so arranged that all w 
will flow in a straight line. Without n 
mizing the straight uninterrupted flow 
work as a goal to be achieved when 
possible, it shows that the chief prol 
is to build and arrange the office aro: 
the dominant flow of work, what 
that may be—in many offices the 
dling of orders, but in other offices, 
as insurance companies, the policy it 
The same practical approach to all ot 
office problems is dominant in the boo 
and the reader is left with a feeling 
the authors know whereof they speak 


issociated 


‘copy of this book in any office will 


quickly worn dog-eared from cons! 
reference and study. McGraw-Hill | 
Company. $3.00. 
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